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Training for Social Welfare Work has become a very important matter 
in India in view of the expanding nature of Social Welfare Programmes of 
the coxmtry. This work is now done not merely in Universities and similar 
academic institutions, but also in special training centres established by 
the Government or by bodies like the Central Social Welfare Board. This 
Institute, and I dare say many others too, have felt the need of a hand-book 
which explains the scope of these institutions. The present monograph is 
intended to supply the need and it is hoped that it will be found useful by 
a wide public. 

This monograph was prepared by Dr. V. Jagannadham, ksst. Professor 
of Social Administration, Indian School of Public Administration, with the 
assistance of Shri S.P. Nandwani, one of our Research Scholars. 


V.K.N. MENOM 
DIRECTOR 



INTRODIJCTIOH 


Social ¥elfare and ’ Social' Work ’ are often need interchangeably. 

■Various attempts has'e been made to define these terms precisely but differences 

in definitions still persist. Friediander has defined? 

"Social Welfare is the organised system of Social 

services and institutionsj designed to aid individuals 

and groups to attain satisfying standard of health and 

life. It aims at personal and social relationships 

which permit individuals the development of their f'jll 

capacities and the promotion of their well-being in 

harmony with the needs of the Community"^ 

The term ’Social ’Work’ is used in a narrow sense as ’it is a 

professional service based upon scientific knowledge and skill in human 

relations which assists individuals, alone or in groups, to obtain social and 

personal satisfaction and independence. It is usually perfoi'med by a social 

2 ' 

agency or a related organisation’. 

Keeping the above definition of social work in view it may be stated 
that ’the social worker is concerned with remedjdng certain deficiencies which 
may eJSist in the relation between the individual and his environment, and for 
this purpose is concerned with total individual in relation to the whole of 

3 

his environment, in so far as this is relevent to righting such deficiencies’. 
4 simple and appropriate definition given by the Sxpe-rt Group of the United 
Nations on the Organisational Principles of Social Welfare Administration may 

1, Friediander, Walter a . Introduction to Social Welfare 1955 j pp.4 

;2;*-;;Ibid X'',:.; ■■ 

3. loung-husband, Eillen Lj Report on the Employment and Training of Social 
- f :vWork£rs,: ; 1949| , 


be added here* ’A. social worker is a properly trained and/or legally 
recognised person who deals professionally with clients’ . Fiirther, a 
’client’ has been described as a ’citizen in need who is, or may be, dealt 
with by public or private social work agencies’ . 

The qualified and trained social workers are to perform functions 
of various categories and the field of social work has been divided into 
various categories in which the workers specialize. In India the prominent 
fields ares Labour Welfare, Family Welfare, Child Welfare, Medical Welfare, 
Welfare of Handicapped and Destitutes, Rural Welfare j Tribal Welfaie and 
other related fields. 

Social Welfare and Social Work have been growing in size and scope. 
They are becoming complex and specialized, Itidor these circumstances, training 
for social welfare personnel is of great significance , The following pages 
describe training facilities for social welfare, personnel in India at post- 
graduate, gi'aduate and under-graduate levels. 


I 

Post Graduate Courses 


1) The Weed for Trained ■ Personnel 


# 


Since the Second World War, the trend is towards building up a 
welfare state. This is evident in the preamble to the Indian Constitution 
and in the chapters on the Directive Principles of State Policy, The series 
of Plans since 1951 have been proguessively increasing the financial provision 
for social welfare. The Factories, Plantation and Mines Legislation 
require the employment of Labour Welfare Officers. The Gommxuiity Development 
activities and the activities of the Central Social Welfare Board and 



Voluntary Welfare agencies call for a large nuinber of qualified social work 
personnel for ejaploynient in the sorvices. 


The Renvika Ray Goramit tee lias estimated the required number of trained 

persons for the later part of the Second Plan and the Third Plan as follows s 

Graduate Level Training 4jl50 

Under-graduate Level Tx'aining 3,550 

( 1 ) 

pjatriculation Level Training 8,000 

■W 

To meet the immediate incrv^ased demand during the plan periods? the 
Goverruaent have granted aid to several training institutions and various 
Mnistries also have started training pi’ogramaes on a large-scale for IVMdiya 
Sevikas, SoS.Os? etc. ; 

(ii) .aims & Objects of Social Work Bducation 

Keeping the need for trained social workers in view, the aims of the 
various social work institutions are to provide society with trained persons 
instilled with spirit of service and qualities of leadership. The institutions 
are also to help students in evolving positive philosophy of life and to teacii 
them the principles and techniques of social work which they might s’uccessfully 
apply to practical situations. 

The Baroda Faculty of Social ijork stresses that "education must lead 

to the total integration of personality, social workers, besides maintaining 

scholastic standards and the huiaanitarian approach, also need to develop the 

ability to integrate the theoretical learning into their own pattern of 

1 

living and be able to apply it to x^rorking situations", ^mother school aims at 
helping the students to possess an awareness of the wider imbeds of the 

(1) Report of the Study Team on Social Welfare and Welfare siS(^ Backward Classes 
voi;^^^i i959|;:pp:,25a.v:;y 

1. Prospectus - 1958-59j Faculty of Social Work. The M.S. University of 
-baroda, •:;;pp>l,t:V-;::V; :v :i:r'rtiv'' 


i 

I 

I 


][ 
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coain'unity and the part they can play in meating ttese needs. 

it few of the institutions also provide opportunities of advanced 
study and training to those who are already working in the field of social x^ork 
but do not possess specialised training and who are not in a position to 
undergo full-fledged courses. 

The various institutionsj alsoj airj. at participating in the welfare 
prograaiTies of their own regions. They aic at pronoting social v/elfare by 
conducting research at local and national level. 



Training of the social work personnel started in India later than 
in industrially advanced countries such as England and the United States where 
the serious nature of the probleas arising out of industrial progress was 
experienced earlier and therefore attempts were made over a longer period to 
tackle the,; problem in an organised way. Various courses were offered in 
these countries by voluntary organizations and Universities. Following the 
British pattern some industrialists, medical, iastihations and voluntary 
organizations in India also appreciated the need for trained social workers 
and took initiative for starting social work training. In early 1920’ s 
the Social Service League of Bombay instituted the first training course for 
social workers of voluntary organisations. Glasses were held in the evenings 
to enable the workers to attend them in their spare tinie. The Tatas can be 
regarded as the pioneers in the field of social vjork education as they had 
financed this course and were also responsible for starting the Tata Institute 
of , Social Sciences in 1936 at Bombay. The spade work for the Institute was 
done by the first ^imerican Director who had set, to a large extent, the Indian 
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system of social work edvication on the i»fflerican pattern. 

Before 1947, two more institutions - The Department of Social Welfare 
at Galcittta and the National IWOii School of Social Work, Lucknow (later known 
as the Delhi School of Social Work) - were ostablishedjbut they made greater 
progress in the field only after Independence. The Institute at Calcutta was, 
at first, a department of the University of Oalcuttai but in 1946 it was made 
an xill India Institute of Social welfare and later in 1958, its name was changed 
to -'The Indian Institute of Social Welfare and Business ndroinistration' . The 
Dellii School of Social work owes its existence to the initiative of a voluntary 
body. The National y.W.C.n. of India, Burma and Ceylon was helped by substantial 
financial assistance from the Foreign Division of the I.lf.C.ii,. of the United 
States and it started the School of Social Work at Lucknow in .^ugust 

1946 which iwas later shifted to Delhi. In the beginning, the admission x^as 
confined to womon 'students only, but afterwards men students were also admitted. 
In 1948, the School wds affiliated to the University of Delhi. , 

After Independence, both voluntary organisations and Universities 
established institutions for imparting social y/ork education. Various Univer- 
sities have recognised degree courses in social work, or themselves offer courses 
in their own faculties or departments. In a few cases, tljo institutions were 
started by voluntary organisations and later were affiliated to or taken over 
by the Universities. The case of the Delhi School of Social Work as given 
above is an illustration in point. The Universities recognise the, courses as 
part of the academic cuxf^icula notwithstanding the professional basis of the 
courses. Some institutions like the Tata Institute of Social Science have 
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preferred to remain as aon-affiliated institutions 'to assure tte ’autonomy* 
in running the training programmes which in certain aspects differ from 
other acaderaic and professional courses. This has resulted in certain anomalies 
such as the lack of clear notions as regards the distinction between diploma 
and degree. The Bomba jt- G o?ernment have also started one institutions namely the 
Bombay Labour Institutes which imparts a two year post-graduate course under 
the Bombay University. ' 

During the last two decades some institution liise The Xavier Labour 
Re3.ations Institute were established to conduct ezclusively specialised courses 
like Labour Welfare. 

Growth 

Tiio fUvSt rise in the number of institutions between 1947 and 1960 
is a note-worthy featiu’ev itccording to a survey conducted by the United Nations' 
Bureau of Social ^i.ffai-s in 1950s India had only four institutions imparting 
social work education; vhereas; according to another survey conducted by the 
same organisation, in ISSlj 12 institutions were offering such courses by them, 
nt present about 33 institutions are conducting different types of social work 
courses. Out of these 24 institutions offer post-graduate course Ss 17 
conduct two year courses 6 conduct one year course and one conducts six 
months course. 6 institutions offer courses at. under-graduate level, fev; 
of the institutions offer simultaneously courses of different duration. The 
P.S.G. School of Social Work offers both two-year course and one year course. 
There are 10 institutions for the training of Mukhya Sevikas, 39 for Gram 
vSevikas and 63 for iMchya Sevaks. 

Besides regular courses, some uf these institutions offer short- 



terra courses of the duration ranging from three months to a year. Some 
institutions also make arrangements for insorvice training and refresher 
courses in collaboration with employing agencies. The number of these courses 
is growing because the need for such courses is increasingly felt. 

Most of these institutions are located in industrially advanced 
states and there too in big townSj for instance in cities like Dslhi^ Madras, Bombay, 
Galcutta and Coimb-toro. Tiiroo institutions off e-ring two -year --oourses, are ••located 

in Bombay city. 17 institutions offering two year courses are located in 8 
states and one union territory out of a total of 15 states and 6 union territories. 
The above concentration might be explained by the fact that practical and field 
facilities are available only in big towns and a dispersal of the institutions 
to lessex’-developed towns will hinder proper coaching. 

The progress made in recent years by the institutions can be 
examined by the following table showing the year of starting of the social work 
institutions. Some of them conduct more than one coiirse in social work. 


Marne of the Institution Icar of 

Establishment 

I Institutions under the Universitie s 

1. Delhi School of Social Vjorkj Delhi 1946 

2. J.K. Institute of Sociology, Lucknow University 1949 

3 . Faculty of Social Work, Baroda 1950 

4. P.S.G. ia-ts College, Peelamedu 1953 

5. Institute of Social Work, i-iangalore 1956 

6. Agra University Institute of Social Sciences, 1956 

iigra, : 

II Institutions autonomous of Universities 

7 . Tata Institute of Social Sciences, Bombay 1936 

8. Institute of Social Sciences, Kashi Vidyapoeth, 1947 

g x 'sf'w; 

9. Madras School of Social Work, J&dras 1952 

10. Institute of Social Services, Niraala Niketan, 1955 

'f :;:f ;»\f;u::';:;:;-Bpiabay::f f 


Ill 


Specialised Institutions 


11, Indian Institute of Social Welfare and 

Business ■‘j.dninistration (Under Calcutta 1942 

University, Calcutta) 

12, Bombay Labour Institute (Under Bombay University) 1,947 

13, Department of Labour & Social Welfare, 1948 

Patna University 

14, Xavier Labour Relations Institute (Under 1949 

Bihar University, Jamshedpur) 


3 ) Finances of the institutions 

Due to the specialised nature of the training which the institutions 
impart, they incur heavy expenditure. Because of the high initial capital 
expenditure, the institutions have to start on a modest scale and in small 
borrowed or rented buildings. They admit a small number of students, is the 
funds begin to increase, they expand their activities and improve the 
facilities. It is noteworthy that the expansion of the institutions is rapid 
and financial aid by Governmental and non-go vcmnental organisations is 
generous. This is an indication of the realisation of the value of instita~ 
tions for the training of social work personnel. 

The ttttion fee, financial assistance from voluntary bodies, 
grants-in-aid from the Central and State Governments form the major part of 
the income of the institutions. A few institutions like the Institute of 
Social Services, Bombay and the Institute of Social Sciences, Varanasi, do 



not get direct financial aid from Government| but indirectly they receive some 
aid in the form of books, equipment and scholarships and assistance for the 
students. The University Grants Commission also gives grants to these institU" 
tions. Moreover j the Government departments give financial assistance for the ^ 
research projects conducted for them by the .fnstitutions , International bodies 
like the UNESCO also provide financial and other kinds of assistance for research 
projects. 

Some institutions are also aided by foreign countries particifLarly 
the United States through various agencies like t.he Technical Go-operation 
Mission, GiiBE, the U.S. Educational Foundation in India and Wheat Loan Fund, 

Ford Foundation, I.W.C.A. and Universities. Full-bright programmes also offer 
travelling grants to the teachers going abroad for advanced studies. In recent 
years many teachers have utilized the scholarship facilities in foreign countries 
Foreign agencies also depute visiting professors to the Indian institutions and 
meet their expenditure. 


4) Tte Auspices of the Institutions 

Many of the institutions have been establishoed by voluntary organi- 
zations. Some institutions are maintaining their independent and autonomous 
status. They award their own diplomas which enjoy good reputation and have 
been recognised equivalent to post-graduate degrees. Others have got their 
institutions affiliated to the Universities. Notwithstanding the transfer 


of the schoola to the tmversitiesj the representatives of the parent voluntary- 
organizations sit on the governing bodies .and provide financial resources. 

•Solas institutions like the Baroda Faculty of Social Work, are run by the 
Universities as separate faculties or departments but care is taken that 
■social workers of repute are represented on the various committees connected 
■with the Departments. 

Out of the 17 institutions offering two-year courses, 10 award 
university degrees or diplom.Tsand 7 award diplomas issued by the Institution 
or autonomous body running the institution. 


5) Duration of Courses 

Most of the post-gradiiate courses are for the duration of two 

years. -Some of the institutions started with one-year courses but in view 

of the comprehensive coaching and training required, the experiment did not 

succeed and therefore the duration of the courses was extended to two years. 

♦ 

The Indian Institute of Social Welfare at Calcutta offers one year post- 
graduate course j but this course is given to students who already possess 
some practical experience in the field. Therefore, the arrangement seems 
to be satisfactory. Some institutions like the Institu-be of Social Sciences, 
Varanasi -and the Delhi School of Social Work require the students to -undergo 
practical training after completing two academic years for a period of about 


three to four months. 
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In order to maintain •uniform standards of education, it is considered 
necessary that the duration of the courses must be the Same. Moreover, it is 
not possible to give theoretical and practical training of a comprehensive 
nature in one academic year. As the duration of practical training is fairly 
long and spread over throughout the yeai”, the two~ycar period is considered 
most appropriate. 


6) Qualifications 

All the institutions conducting two-year post-graduate courses 
insist on a good graduate degree as the' minimum academic qualification, 
and as the number of applicants for admission is larger than the seats 
available, the competition is fairly keen. Some of the students possessing 

post-graduate degree or diploma also seek admission to the social work coiirses 

» 

Besides good educational qualification, the candidates should 
possess aptitude for social service and necessary personality to perform 
their duties efficiently. As the students have »to undergo hard practical 
training and work in regions with extremes of climate and poorer facilities 
for living, the candidates should be physically fit to bear the hardships. 
Certain institutions, therefore, require the candidates to submit physical 
fitness certificate. They are also to get themselves immunized against 
disease s like small-pox, typhoid And malaria. 



All the institutions have laid age restrictions and admit only those 
persons who are mature enough to get benefit from the courses and who meet the 
age-qualifications prescribed by the employers. They should not be too old to 
study the courses. Soj generally the candidates are to be between 20 and 35 
years of age . There is, however, one institution whicn admits students w'ho are 
18 years of ago. For certain courses like Labour welfare, the students above 
22 years of age are preferred, because age qualification for the labour officer 
is 25 years. 

The institutions do not place any restrictions as to residential 
condition for getting admissions. They receive applications for admission from 
the residents of almost all the states. Persons belonging to various states 
are admitted to different institutions, though students belonging to the 
region of the schools are in larger numbers in every institution. 

Studeixts are expected to have a working-knowledge of the regional 
language as it would facilitate field xTOrk. Every year some foreign students \ 
belongfhg generally to Asian and African countries are also admitted in the 
social vrork institutions. For them language difficxilties are very acute. 

The Institute of Social vSciences, Kashi Vidyapeeth, conducts its teaclilng 
and examinations in Hindi while the other institutions use English as their 
media of instruction. 

Most of the institutions admit both men and women students. But 
they are advised not to offer sono pp.rtiaular specialiaed courses. For instance 
women students are discouraged from offering Labour Welfare and men students 
are advised not to study Ifedical Welfare as there are very fev; eaploj'ment 
opportunities for them in these fields, A few Institutions like the Institute 



of Social Services, Kimaite Nike tan, Bombay, admit only women students. Unlike 
in Western countries, in India, men students out-numbsr women students and the 
social work student is not referred as 'she' but as 'he'. This can be oxplainec 
by the fact that 48 per cent of the students specialise in a single field namol;. 
Labour Welfare and in this field, generally, men are preferred by the employing 
agencies. 

The institutions do not normally stress that stxidents should possess 
field experience before getting admission, but experience is regarded as an 
additional qualification. The Indian Institute of Social Work and Business 
Management in Calcutta admits only those persons who are in the service and 
generally those who are sponsored by their agencies, as the duration of the 
course is for one year. 


Procedure for Selection 

All the institutions invite applications from the candidates who 
intend to join thr; course. After sorting the applications, the candidates 
are called to appear for various tests. Some institutions require the 
candidates to take a written test. But all the institutions require them to 
appear for interview. At the interviex-r their aptitude for social work, their 
personality and intelligence are observed. Generally, a Selection Committee 
is appointed j some institutions follow the method of individual interviews 
and group testsi psychological tests, . in one form or other, are also given. 



Some institutions also require the non-re gionai students to take a test in the 
regional language/e. 


7) Scholarships and Freeships 

The institutions offer scholarships and freeships to the deserving 
students. Such offers depend on the financial position of the institutions. 

The Delhi School of Social Work, however, follows the programme of relating 
scholarships to some useful work in the School. It requires the students 
getting financial aid to do some work for the School. During the long vacations 
they may be required to do some additional research or survey work on behalf 
of the School. Some scholarships are also offered by the Central and State 
Governments. Voluntary agencies and employers are encouraged to finance the 
studies of some students who undertake to serve them after, completion of the 
course . 

Besides offering scholarships, sometimes the Governments finance 
the study-tours of the students. 


8) Programme of Education 

(i) Theoretical 

The courses of the institutions of social work consist of theoretical 



teaching - both generic and specialized - in class room and practical training 
in the field. The theoretical teaching comprises of the teaching of ’Basic 
Social Sciences’ and ‘Method’ subjects pertaining to social work. The ’basic’ 
social science ’ ' Subjects include Sociology j, Psychology and Social Economics. 

The social work subjects include Introduction to Social Work, I'fedical InCormation 
Case Work and Group Work. The reason for inclusion of basic Social Science 
subjects is that social work needs mental self-discipline and a basic core of 
knowledge \jhich can be learnt by a study of these subjects. Moreover, these 
subjects provide general back-ground and foundation which help the students to 
understand the social work subjects properly and easily. Part of the contents 
of basic social sciences syllabi is devoted to Indian conditions which help the 
students to understand and apply the principles of social work to the prevailing 
conditions in the society which they have to serve. 

Some institutions such as t'he Delhi School of Social Work offer both 
# 

generic and specialized subjects of social work. The student is to offer only 
one specialized subject. Other institutions like the Madras School of Social 
Work, teach only generic subjects though subjects of specialised fields are 
included but these are taught as general subjects and not as specialized 
subjects and students are to offer all the subjects v/ithout specialization. 

The students of these schools, however, can, to some extent, specialize in 
one subject by undergoing practical training in one particular field like 
Child and Family Welfare or Labour Welfare. Out of 11 institutions, ? offer 
specialized training. It may be mentioned here that the Delhi School of Social 
Work offers four fields of specialization, namely - (a) Labour Welfare and 
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Personnel Managemont (b) Medical Social Work (c) Rural VIelfare and (d) Institu- 
tional and After Gare SeiTrices. The students have to select one field for 
study among these four. The Madras School of Social Work offers four subjects 
for specialization through field work^ namely - (a) Industrial Relations and 
Personnel Management (b) Rural Welfare (c) Family and Child Welfare and (d) 

Social Treatment of Crime and Delinquency. The students have to study all the 
four subjects. 

There are a few institutions which impart education only in one 
specialized field like Labour Welfare. These institutions also teach both 
'generic* and specialized' subjects. The 'generic' subjects are not of general 
nature but are closely related to the specialized field. The generic subjects 
in Labour Welfare Institutions include Industrial Organisation, Organisation 

, 'U 

of Workers and Industrial Sociology. In other institutions these form part 

of Labour Welfare subject or other related subjects. 

■ % 

A.S it is clear from the table given below, there seems to be a general 

uniformity in syllabi of various institutions so far as the teaching of 'method' 
and 'generic' subjects is concerned. Most of the institutions teach Social 
Case Work, Social Group W<ork, Community Organization, Social Welfare ' Adminis- 
tration and Pfethods of Research. The institutions also make arrangements 
for additional subjects and these subjects differ from one institution to 
another but the variance of the subjects is not large. Some times the subjects 
with the same contents are given different nomenclature by different institu- 
tions. For instance Psychology is taught as part of Psychology for Social 
Workers? Medical Information is called in some institutions as 'Health and 

1 . Wide foot, note marked * on page 18 , 


Hygiene*. In various institutions difference s in the contents of .the same 
subjects are also evident. Some institutions split one subject into more than 
one paper and in others the two are combined in one paper. At the Kashi 
Vidyapeeth institutions Sociology is taught imder four papers but at Delhi 
School, Sociology and Politics are combined in one paper. Agra Institute 
combines Case Work, Group Work and Community Organisation in one paper. 

Another feature about the curricula is that some institutions (even imparting 
specialized training) teach subjects like Child Welfare and Tribal Welfare as 
generic subjects while other institutions teach them as specialized subjects 
and impart extensive and intensive teaching and coaching in those subjects. 

The institutions offering specialised training, generally speaking, make 
arrangements for three or four subjects? but Lucknow University offers two 
specialized subjects whereas the Tata Institute offers as many as eight 
specialized subjects. . . 

* Subject-wise Analysis of Courses Offered in 
Eleven Different Institutions 


Subject 


Ho. of Institutions 


Basic Social Science Subjects 

1. Psychology (including Psychology for Social Workers) ' 11 

2. Social Institiitions, Problems & Sociology 10 

3. Social Economics T 

4. Political Institutions & Political Science : 3 

Social Work*Method* Subjects 

5. Social Case Work . ' 11 

6. Social Group Work 11 

7. Social Welfare Services & Admiittstration ' \ 

8. ^thods of Social Work & Statistics 11 
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Subject 

9, Coiamuxiity Organization 

10. Jfedical lacformation 

11. Social Legislation 

12. Social Work-Developinent & Philosophy 

13. Psychiatric Information and jyfethods 

14. Public Welfare 

15. Group Work Laboratory 

16. Ethics of Social Workers 

Fields for Specialization 


Ho. of Institutions 

10 

7 

■6 

4 

3 j 
2 
2 
1 


Name of Field 


Specialized 

Courses 


Non-spMXalized 

Courses 



¥■ 


1. Labour; Welfare & Management 

2. Rural Welfare 

3. Child & Family Welfare . 

4. hfedical Social Work 

5. Institutional & After-Care Services 

6. Delinquency & Correctional Administration 

7. Backward Glasses & Tribal Welfare 

8. Psychiatric Social Work 

9. Social Education f 

10. Youth Welfare 

11. Urban Community Organization 

12. Social Research 



Subject-wise Analysis in Foxir* ^^^ 
Labour Welfare Institutions 


Subject '*' 


1. Labour & Social Economics 


4 

4 

6 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 


Number 
■ 4 




^ Part of Medical Social Work 
part of Rural Welfare 
*** Part of FaT-ily Welfare 

One Institution (Calcutta Institute) offers one year course, the other two 
offer two year course. - 

+ at the Department of Labour and Social Welfare, Patna University, in addition 
to subjects mentioned, the students have to offer one of the following groups s 
(a) Social Problems and Institutions, (b) Social Security and Social Welfare 
Administration, (c) Collective Bargaining. Each Group consisiBof two papers. 



Number 


Sab.lect 


4 

3 " - ^ ^ 

3 

3 
3 
3 
2 

1 
1 

The practical training in field work forms an integral and essential 
part of the curriculum in social work. The utility of the practical training 
in social work education is accepted everywhere. Field work is regarded 

(1) as part of the body of knowledge j 

(2) as a stimtxlant of self -discipline and thinking j and 

(3) as of great jiGlp in understanding the nature of the future jobs and 
in cai-rying the du'iies with competence and confidence. 

It has been observed that the field work is "not merely the application 

of theory to practice nut it involves intellectual discipline and provides a 

means of learning theory. In addition, social work education is concerned 

with emotional as well as intellectual development of students, and field-work 
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is essential for this ’h ■ 

The field irork comprises of Field Work Orientation, Institutional 
Visits and Observation, Training Gamps, Study Tours and Block Placements. 

Most of the institutions reqToire their students to undertake long- 
term field work during vacations and short periods of field work during term 
time. The wesk":/ hours devoted to field work differ from institution to 
institution! the total hours of field work during a week range between 12 and 15 

1. Field Work Pi-actices in Schools of Social Works: Delhi School of Social Work, 
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2. Industrial Hygiene &. Psychology 

3. Labour Legislation 

4. Organization of Workers 

5. Personnel Administration 

6. Labour Administration & Social Administration 

7. Social Research & Statistics 

8. Industrial Sociology & Social Conditions 

9. Industrial Structure & Organization 

10. Public Health Adraini strati on & Sanitary Law 

( 11) Pra ctic al Training 



liourcv C--er--ir:,ll/„ the -■ :>.g d.oToted to field work approximates to the teaching 
hours. Except in the 'hpart me nt of Labour and Social Welfare, Patna University, 
the field work ;t,! vrUerL-rV'cn in both the yearsi iu tills Department it is 
confined to the sGccirl 

Bofc'iv' the .-.'icld work starts, different institutions devote varying . 
periods of tir-j f C5:ier.''aticn,^ Dui’ing this period, an attempt is made to 
acquaint the ctuh'.i-'— ri+P: v’ls local comunity life and culture. 

All th's in sk'-.'-.M cions arrange study tours to familiarize the students 
with the life and. hdltp cf peopde in different places in the neighbourhood. 

The tours are ar-ra’.- :,ccl clrrlrg tho. r'acations or at the beginning of the terms 
so that regular cj.ass work mry not suffer. 

The irst.itutio IS requirs tho students to undertake field work every 
weal: concurrently with .he class work. In a week, some days are fixed for 
field 'work. I:’ fl’C fi.c .d is ircar the institution, the students go to field after 
the cls:sses ar.e'o‘'er. 

Block fi’' ?.d x.G ;k is tc bo done usually during the second year but some 
ii;,sti tut ions r.llc; the jtudie-nts to u.c3crtako block-field-work concurrontly 
w.lth field work dooring lor a ti.mo.- Cnly in one' institution, where great stress 
is laid on W.cek nloci. ■.or.'bs, cc;,r>r,rront fied.rl work itself is part of block 
p-lacement, 

¥ith rouard to oonte.its of the field work, the general object is 
L: ^.k'.' orp' ■ ■:'h.'..n.o :n social skip.s and provide opportunity to learn about 
'c.imirJ.stratiuo aiu ether ;x','''ce3sos«Gen,erally, the students are placed under 
t^iree or: foxu' agcn-rlec for spocialisation in the field. One difficulty in this 
arrangemeno was .to. see f’afe the period of work with an agency was hot too short 
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to enable the trainee to acqnj.ro sufficient experience in the field to which 
the agency belonged. 

P roblem of placem ent and guporvision 

Generally an institution makes arrangement with about 20 local agencies 
for placements. Agencies in other regions are also approached for facilities 
for practical training. Lack of proper agencies with qualified supervisors and 
adequate facilities is felt by all t ho institutions. SometimoSj lack of 
uindor standing between the institution and the agency loads to inconveniences 
for the stiidents. The proper traditions, methods and co-oporation for 
placements woiH.d probably come with the increase in the number of qualified 
personnel servj.ng with the placement agencies. 

- The institutions are facing the problem of supervision in field work. 
Here also, the lack of trained personnel in the agencies is a great hindrance | 
moreover, the lieavy burden of work for teachers and the small number of the 
teaching staff put obstacles in the way of proper training in supervised field 
work. Generally, the agencies shoiild guide the students and also supervise 
their work with the help of the teaching staff. After the initial induction, 
the students are to be entrusted with some responsibility; this practice 
prevails in other countries; but at present, in India, this system is not 
widely prevalent. So, most of tioe institutions provide for some sort of 
supeivision by staff members and by agency experienced personnel - trained 
or mtrainod. , " ' - . ' 

To make the training more useful for the students, some institutions 
run agencies under their own, auspices. For example. The Baroda Faculty of 
Social ¥ork is running lyfontal. Hygiene and Psychiatric Clinic, T^ Tata 


Instituto is running Paychological laboratory, Group-Work Laboratoryj Child 
Guidance Clinic and a School for Bed-ridden children. During the vacations 
when st’odents and _staff are away, it becomes difficult to run the agencies. 

The institiitions attach importance to examinations in practical 
training. Every student has to successfully complete the practical training 
to qualify for the award of degree or diploma. In a few institutions, the 
I'itur’ent^, are to appear for a viva-voce test where generally questions relating 
to the field work are asked, - 


9) . Research Work 

Besides class work and field work, the students are to undertake a 
project on which they are to write a report. Generally, the project is selected 
from the specialized field offered by the student. Some institutions encourage 
group projects so that a complote picture of a project, studied from various 
angles and by different aspects may emerge . Jfeny of the projects are based 
on local, problems and agencies. Some Institutions are trying to pi-e serve 
and publish the project reports. The available information shows that The Tata 
Institute has produced about 400 project reports, the Faculty of Social Work, 
Baroda, about 150 I'eports and tbs Delhi School of Social Work about 300 
research projects. Information about research Projects of other institutions 
is not available . 



A few social work institutions have also aade provisions for research 
work leading to Ph.D. degrees of a University. The Tata Institute prepares 
students for Ph.D. in Psychology of the Bombay University. The Lucknow 
University and the Department of Labour and Social Welfare Patna University 
also admit students for the Ph.D. degree of the respective Universities. 

Sometimes, staff members and students of institutions undertake 
Research Projects on behalf of the Institution, Government or Voluntary agoncie 
Generally, Ministries or Departments of Health, Education, Community Develop- 
ment, Social Welfare etc. seek the co-operation of the institutions to conduct 
surveys and research on their behalf. International organisations like 
DHESCO sometimes help these institutions in these research projects. Three 
institutions are publishing journals on Social Work. The Tata Institute 
publishes ‘The Indian Journal 'of Social Work, The Institute of Social Sciences, 
Kashi Yidyapeeth, publishes 'Samaj* while the Baroda Faculty of Social Work 
brings out ‘Social Review', 


Ipy The Teaching Staff 

There are various categories of teaching staff -Director, Professor, 
Reader, lecturer and Field Supervisor. Most of them arc qualified and trained 
in social work. Many of them hold foreign degrees and others are encouraged 
to pursue higher studies in foreign countries. They are granted study leave. 


1. Vide Appendix VI for The list of Research Projects. 
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Scholarships and fellowships are offered by Indian as well as foreign Governments., 
Institutions and Universities, il preference for training in the' United States 
is manifest. Very few teachers possess higher research degrees either Indian 
or Foreign, 

The teachers teaching other than social work snbjects need not have 
social work qualification but a good degree in their own field is required to 
teach tlie subject. 

In all the institutions j some of the members ai'e employed on part-time 
basis. They either teach in other departments or are specialists in their own 
fields. The advantages of the employment of this type of part-time teachers 
are that the institutions can get the services of exports -and specialists, who 
being in the field are' well acquainted with the latest developments. Moreover, 
the relatively lower load of teaching work in these subjects and the lack of 
adequate finances for the institutions do not warrant the employment of full- 
time teachers in all subjects. .Many of the teachers, besides teaching, partici- 
pate in research work of their own or of the school or. help the voluntary agencies 
to carry out the activities on scientific lines with proper understanding. They 
also participate in conferences and seminars held by various national and 
international bodies. Social work education needs individual attention to every 
student. The schools, therefore, attempt to maintain proper ratio between teachers 

and students. The Report of the Ranuka Ray Committee has observed that the ratio 

1 

varies from institution to institution and it is generally tetween 1:7 and 1:84. 

.Besides part-time and full-time teachers, visiting lecturers from 
foreign universities and institutions, Indian universities and welfare agencies 
are invited. This system is foxind fruitful to both students and visiting tcackres • 


1. Reporti opp.cit., pp.257 



The students get coaching from different angles based on different experiences 
whereas the visiting teachers also leam from the experiences of local teachers 
and gain from the interchange of ideas and concepts. The officers of welfare 
departments or agencies, get an opportunity to think on different lines. 

Some of the institutions are faced with the problem of frequent changes 
in the teaching staff. Some of the teachers are offered better jobs or some 
go for further studies or leave the profession. So long' as there is a shortage 
of highly qualified social work personnel, this problem would remain a serious 
one. 

There are discrepancies in the pay-scale of teachers offered by the 
different institutions. These, however, compare favoxirably with other academic 
institutions in their own regions. One school offers its lectures a starting 
salary of Rs.350/- per month, but another institution employs the lecturers on 
the initial salary of Rs.150/- per month. Similarly, the initial pay of the 
Director ranges from Rs.SOO/- to Rs.lSOO/-, But one institution pays only Rs.350/- to 
its Director as the starting salary. 


11) Employment of the students 

Most of the students get employment in the fields of their specialized 
subject. The students generally select the fields with an eye on future 
employment prospects. Msn students prefer labour Vielfar© while women students 
prefer fields like ^iedical Social Work and Child and Family Welfare, The 
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employers prefer to employ students trained in the well-established institutions 
and thus their students get appointments soon after getting Diplomas while 
students from otter institutions and also students specializing in certain 
other fields have to wait for some tima. ^ 

The following are the kinds of jobs which most of the students get; 

1. Teachers of Social Work 

2. Research Workers 

3. Research Officers for Government Agencies 

4. Personnel Officers 

5. Labour & Welfare Officers 

6. Employee Relations Officers 

7. Industrial Relations Officers 

8. Labour Inspectors 

9. Conciliation Officers 

10. Employment Officers ■5^’. 

11. Managers of Social Security Offices 

12. Block Development Officers 

13. Community Organizers 

14. Social Education Officers 

15. Han j an Welfare Officers 

16. Backward Glass Workers 

17. tedioal Social Workers - 

18. Family Case Workers 

19. Superintendents for After Caro Homes 

20. Superintendent for Remand Homes. 

21. Superintendent for Jails 

22. Superintendent for Probation Homes 

23. Supervisors in Grant-giving bodies 

24. Secretaries for Social Se37vico (Organizations 

25. Superintendents for Hoe© for Children 
Women, Beggars, the Aged and the Handicapped| 
and otter allied jobs. 




The prospects of employment in all fields are expaixiing though not at 
the same rate in all fields. 

The eraolumonts depend upon and vary from field to field and agency to 
agency. The Delhi School of Social Work has worked out the following starting 
pay-range in the specialized fields. 

1. Institutional and After-care services 

Rs.200 - Rs.250 

2. Labour V/elfare & Personnel Management - 

norraally Rs. 250 or above 

3. Midical Social Work - Rs.200 - Rs.300 

4. Rural Weir are - Rs.200 - Rs.250 

The prospects for further promotions in certain fields like Labour 
Welfare are fairly goodj but in fields like Medical Social Work the chances 
for further promotions are limited. 

Certain institutions maintain the lists of their former students and 
their present jobs. The Alumini Associations are also helpful for obtaining 
and maintaining such information. The 2nd U.N. Survey has observed that 
"Until some evaluation is made of the type of training needed and of tho 
employment opportunities available, it is difficult to establish what impact 
the rapid increase of schools is having upon the social problems of these 
(Asian) co’ontries''.^ 

Details of Employment of the Graduates 
of 2 Institutions — i 

I : Faculty of Social Work. Baroda . 

Field of Employment Humber 

1, Laboxir Welfare 54 


1. Training for Social Work - U.N, Survey (1955 )| pp.21 
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Field of Em-ployaent Number 

2 . Social Nork Education 1-8 

3. Jfedicalfe Psychiatric Social Work 13 

4. Corroctional Administration • • .8 

5. Public Welfare 4 

6. Rural Welfare & Community DeYelopaont 11 

7. Fainj,ly & Child Welfare 2 

8. Res&arcli 6 

Total 116 


(Note 5 This information relates to Alumini Employment up to 1959.) 


II. M adras School of Social Work 

1. Labour Welfare & Personnel ifenage me nt 39 

2. Correctional Sert/ices 5 

3. Social 'Work Teaching ■ 5 

4. hfedical Social Woi’k 4 

5. Research & Investigation ' 2 

6. Rural Welfare 2 

7. VJomen's welfare 2 

8, .Voluntary/ Social Work 2 

9. A.dininistratlon (Cnildren’s Institutions) 2 

10. Adirdm strati on (AdiuLts Institutions) 2 

11. Administration (Oomraorcial) 1 

12 . Household 2 

13. Eigiior studies (Indian) 1 

14. Higher studies (Foreign) 1 

15. Ifi-scollaneous 3 

16. Employment not 'Joiown 3 

17. Employment awaited 17 

Total 93 


(Note; This information relates to Alumini Employment upto September, 
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12) Gentral Co-ordinating Body 

In the United States and the United Kingdom, Central Co-ordinating 
bodies assist the affiliated institutions in bringing about uniformity in the 
standards of teaching and other* activities which leads to an improved system 
of coaching. In India, the Indian Conference of Social ¥ork is, to a limited 
extent, performing this essential function. There is also an Advisory Board 
on Social Welfare tinder the Ministry of Education. The Senuka Ray Committee 
has recommended that the Board sho'old organise a system of recognition for 
training institutions in the different fields of Welfare, approve the syllabi 
and define minimum standards for educational practice, develop text books and 
beaching material based on Indian conditions and develop field work programmes 
under the supervision of trained staff as an integral part of the various 
training programmes. At present, the Board itself is not engaged in furthering 
the activities suggested by the Team. As the nurabor of the institutions is 
rising and some anomalies and divergencies aro present, the need for a Central 
co-ordinating body has becomo more pressing than before. 

Some of the Indian institutions are affiliated with the International 
Association of Schools of Social Work, 


13 ) Diploma in Social Services of the Madras University 

The Madras University awards a post-graduate Diploma in Social 
Services. The course is conducted by the affiliated colloges liiB P.S.G. 



School of Social Vforkj PeelamGd.Uj Ooiir'.batore 5 Stella Harris Collogo, Mylaporo, 
Madras, and Sacred Heart College, The vara. Only P.S.G. School is a full- 
fledged School of social work, Mhile other colleges offer the course along 
with other courses. ” * 

The Diploma was instituted in the year 1953. The duration of the 
course is one year. It is a part-time course and both students and social works 
can study the course. 

The minimum prescribed academd-c qualification is a Degree , but the 
students studying B. A. class are also eligible for the Diploma Course, The 
age-limit is 18-20 years. 

The students are imparted generic social work training. No 
specialized training is offered though Adult Education, Child Welfare and 
Labour He la tions are inclined in the syllabus. 

The following subjects are taughts 

1. Introduction to Social Work (Sociology) 

2, Literacy'' and Adult Education 
^ 3, Social Economics 

4. Rural Economics 

5. Indus brial and Social problems and Labour Relations 

6. Personality and Behaviour (Psychology) 

7. Child Welfare 

8. Ifedical Information 

Besides this theoretical teaching, the University regulations 
require the students to submit a Project Report based on a re search, study of 
some problems related to social work. The project-study is carried on under 
the supervision of a teacher. 



The students also undergo practical training concurrently with the 
class-work. They are to work unde r a social work agency like hospitals, 
factories and child welfare centres. They are required to maintain a diary of 
their work and submit the report to Field Supervisor. To give the students 
a practical insight into vai-iou.s problems, the P.S.G. School holds every year 
a camp for the duration of 15 to 20 days. 


14) Short-term Courses and In-Service Ti-aining 

The social vrork institutions run short-term courses and in-service 
training courses for Government officials and voluntary workers. These courses- 
are meant for those persons who have sufficient experience, in the field but 
have no 'formal education in social work. These courses also serve as refresher 
courses for the persons who have not studied theoretical aspects of social 
work for some long period. With the rapid expansion of social work programmes 
under the Government and voluntary auspices, acute shortage of personnel has 
boon felt. To meet the demand immediately, short-term courses have been 
instituted to train persons and to enable them to get a minimum grounding in 
the different subjects closely associated with tlieir field of social work. The 
Government have extended their co-operation to the institutions by deputing 
persons and sometimes by giving financial aid. Sometimes, a few persons not 
belonging to these categories are, also admitted to some courses. The duration 
varies from course to course.. Generally, it ranges from three months to a 


^ of Social Sciences offer 8 the following seven 

regtilar short-term courses; 

I. One lear Certificate Course 

1. Applied Psychology 

2. Social Research 

3. Tribal Welfare 

II. Six-Month Certificate Course 

1. Griminologyj Juvenile Delinquency and 
Correctional Administration- 

2. labour and Welfare Management 

3. Organization of Community Welfare Centres 

4. Rural Welfare 

The Indian Institute of Social Welfare, Calcutta, conducts short- 
term courses in Ge'neral Welfare, 

The Facility of Social Work, Baroda, and the Tata Institute are 
running S.E.O. centres to provido training facilities for Social Education 
Organisers under the Ministry of Coraraunity Development, 

In the field of in-survlce training some institutions like the Tata 
Institute, Delhi School of Social Work and Ifedras School of Social Work have 
made considerable progress and the co-operation from various private a.nd 
Government agencies including t'le Central Social Welfare Board has been 
forthcoming for them. The Governments etc, have sent their officers to attend 
the courses and some times they have mot part of the expenditure. The Tata 
Institute has been conducting occasionally various in-service training and 
refresher courses. Some of these are given below; 

1) Two-week course for Juvenile Delinquency — 



91 officers attondod the course in May 1958. 

2) Two-week Probation Work Course — 

18 officers attended the course in Deceiabor 1958, 

3) Five-vroek training progranme foi- Tribal Welfare personnel 
with the close co-operation of Vanirasi Seva Mandal and 
Adiia Jati Sewak Sangh. 

4) A Five month course for Rural Development officers. 

The Delhi School of Social Work so far has conducted tlie following 
seven in-service courses; 

1) Group work (in 1952) 

2) Course in Social Education (1954) 

3) Special Course for 'Welfare Inspectors of Railways (1956) 

4) Refresher course in Social Education (1957) 

5) Orientation for Social Service Leagues of Delhi Colleges 
in Delhi (1958) 

6) Training Course for After-caro Personnel (1956-57) 

7) Training course for After-care Personnel (1957-58) 

The I'fedras School of Social ‘Work has conducted courses for After- 
care Personnel on behalf of '^he Contral Social Welfare Board. 

Tho Department of Labour and Social VJelfare, Patna University has 
also conducted a few in-servico training courses for the Workers’ Education 


Officers. 


Urder-Gi‘aduato lovol Training 
IICTRCDPCTI-OM . 

Till recently, very little attention has been paid to the training 
of the persons who have to occupy intermediate supervisory positions in 
fairly large agencies or who have to manage the medium-sized agencies. 

Their ti’aining assumes greater importance at present when many large and 
small agencies want to employ qualified social workers. The Renuka Hay 
Committee has strongly recommended the starting of more institutions to 
impart training at this level as a large number of such workers is required 
in future. 

During the First and Second Flan periods, Universities and some 
special institutes have started undergraduate courses in social work with a 
view to meet the demand for trained welfare personnel at intermediary levels. 
Particulars as to these courses are given below; 


and Colleges 

At present, only six institutions, impart social work education at 
the under-graduate level. Two universities, namely, Saugar and Lucknow, 
offer two year courses after I. A, whereas, the Indore School of Social Work - 
Indore Christian College, offers one year course after I, A. There are also 
three other institutions (two in Mysore and one in Bombay) offering two year 



course at the under-graduate level. These institutions are not linked with 
any graduate training progranme. The students in these institutions are 
trained to occupy posts of Superintendents and Secretaries of the voluntary 
agencies with moderate load of work. 

In Iwcknow University, social work is one of the subjects offered 
for Bachelors* Degree. The students have to study four papers for Social 
Work - two in each year. During first year, the students are taught. 

1. Foundation of Human Relationsi and 

2. Social Work; lyfeaning and Scope - Relations with 
Social Services. Topics like Case Woi’k, Group 
Work, Comiaunity Oi'ganization, Social Work Adminis- 
tration, Social Research and Social Work are 
covered by this paper. 

During Second Year, the students are taught; 

1, Community Developnient and Welfare | the paper 
covers the topics related to rural Welfare | and 

2. Social Disorganization - /in Introductory Analysis. 

This paper includes topics like Meaning and scope of Social Dis- 
organization, various Approaches to Social Problems} Factors in Disorganization, 
Problems of Pre -delinquency Phase, Recreation, Problems of vice (Alcoholism, 
Drug Addiction, Prostitution, Gambling and Beggary), Delinquency, Treatment of 
offenders and Correctional Institutions. 

The Lucknow University course is generic. But, the Indore 
Christian College, besides providing generic Social Work training, imparts 
specialized training in Labour Welfare, Family and Child Welfare, Riiral 
Welfare and Community Organization-. The students also undergo practical 
training in villages, prisons, oirphamges and mills. They are required to 


devote 50 hours a month to field work. The courses, are of introductory nature 
and they serve as' preparatory courses to enable the students to pursue more 
advanced course at post-graduate level or to fill intermediary jobs in the 
field of welfare administration. 


3) The Rural Institutes 

The Riiral Institutes came into existence as a part of the bigger 
scheme of Rural Higher Education introduced by the i^Iinistry of Education in 
accordance with the recosmnendations of the Committee on Rural Higher Education 
set-up under the Chairmanship of Dr, Shrimali by the Ministry in 1954, The 
Reportwas published in 1955, The Committee recommended the establishment of a 
National Council for Ru.ral Higher Education under the Union Ministry of Education. 
The Council decided to start ten Rural Institutes at different places in India 
from July, 1956, At present oloven Rural Institutes are fmictioning. These 
Institutions are being run by various bodies engaged in rural cducationi some 
bodies were existing before the Committee's recommendations were made. 

The Rural Institutes conduct various courses of which one is Diploma 
Course for Rural Services, Other courses are; Civil and Rural Engineering, 
Agricultural Science, Preparatory Courses, Teaching Certificate and R’oral Health 
Workers (Women). 

1, Preparatory Courses are courses for the matriculates to prepare them to 
qualify for admission to rural services and other courses. 
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The aims and objects of the Rural Services course have been stated 


. ass 


”A, To produce bettor citizens and progressive villagors, and provide 
the essential leadership for the rural areas which is mostly needed for the 
rural development work. 

”B. To provide a noro suitable material for being absorbed in 
Rural Services after such specialized training as nay be necessary. 


"G. To nako the students competent so that they may be eligible for 

admission to post-graduate courses in University and to be entitled to sit for 

all competitive public examinations and tests for which the minimum qualification 

is a degree of a recognised University. 

"D. To produce candidates who, after a period of training can, in 

addition to being better and more reflective citizens equipped for other jobs, 

serve specially as officers in co-operative and cottage industries departments, 

as social organizers and administrativo as well as Welfare Officers and Block 

1 

Development Officers". 

The Rural Institutes are different from the Universities in so far as 


the Institutes impart education with a view to moot the needs of the rural 
population only. 

; : - : : :.y ■■ :: • • ; 

The Rural services course in the Rural Institutes offer specialized 

coTzrses in six fields namely (1) Public Administration (2) Co-operation 
(3) Social Work (4) Fine Arts (5) Home Science and (6) Rural Industries. These 
are called ’optional' subjects. The students are to offer one of these 
fields. The Social Work course is. offered by those students who intend to 
join Government or voluntary agencies engaged in rural social work. Some 

1. Prospectus 1960-61, Rural Institute, Amravati, 
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Institutes do not have provision for Social Work optional course# 

The lainim-um educational qualifications prescribed for the admission is 
a Cortifieate of Higher Secondary Examination, The Rural Institutes also? 
conduct one year Preparatory classes to prepare matriculates for admission 
to this course. As the course lays stress on rural welfare, the candidates 
belonging only to the rural areas are eligible for admission. 

The subjects taught under the Rural Services Course may be divided , | 

into two categories (1) ’Core' subjects and (2) ’Optional’ subjects. The 
Core subjects comprise of (i) a regional language (ii) Hindi (iii) English 

(iv) Story of Civilization and (v) Introduction to the Rural Problems with 
special emphasis on Economics, Sociology, Education, Health and Sanitation, 

Agriculture, Engineering and Administration. The optional subjects have 

already been mentioned above. ^ 



The Social Work optional subject is again ^aught under two papers: 

(1) Sociology, and 

(2) Social Work 

(i) Philosophy and Techniques of Social Work 

(ii) Group Work - Group Appi-oach 

(iii) Cominimity Organization 

(iv) Relation of Survey with Extension Service 

(v) Survey aHi Extension 

(vi) Fields of Social Work 

(a) Theory 

(b) Child Welfare 

(c) Tribal and Backward Classes Welfare 

(d) Community Development 

(a) Rural Reconstruction 
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Besides this training in geiaeric theoretical aubjocts, the stiidonts 
are required to nndergo practical training which is spread over three years. 
During the final year, the number of hours devoted to field work is increased. 

In the first year, the students devote practical-work , time to the general rural 
welfare work but in the final year, they are placed with the agencies engaged 
in the particular field offered by them for specialized study. The teaching 
staff supervises and guides the field work. 

The Social Work course is devised to offer the students an acquaintance 
with the Eiain fields of social work in India with particular reference to the 
rural sector and to give than an insight into the methods and processes of 
social work. The course is not meant to develop spocialized skill in the 
students to become full-fledged practitioners in the specialized fields of 
social work. 

The Rural Instituites are also to engage in research work. The Report 
♦ ' 1 - ■ . 
of the Committee on Higher Education for tho Rural Institute, 1956, has 

suggested a few fields for research in social work. The fields for research in 

rural social work include individuals relation to family, and community; The 

various institutions are starting research divisions and are sending the 

research staff for training abroad and to national institutions. 

The Rural Institutes have omplojred qualified staff for social work 

optional. For instance, tho Jamia Milia Institute, has employed tiiree teachers 

work 

including one field supervisor for social^ourse . The Institute has sent a few 
teachers abroad with tho assistance of Ford Foundation and T.G.M. for further 
training. The pay scales for the toachors differ from Institute to Institute, 


1. pp, 17 




Generally^ tliG lectures start with RsaSOO/- per tionths the Director and the 
Principal are paid higher while Domonstrators are paid less. 

The Shrimali GoEiEiitteo has envisaged 'that the graduates of the Rura], 
Institutes would provide leadorsMp for the rural people in the task of 
reconstructing the rural areas, But as the annual reports of the various 
Institutes show, they do not seem to have been provided with such opportunitie 
Tliey have not boen provided with employment though tho National p-^ploma of 
Rural Services awarded by the National Council for Rural Higher Education, 
Government of ' India, is recognised by the Central Government and by various 
State Governments as equivalent to first degree. A few of the Instituites havQ 
discontinued the Social Horfc counse. 


4) Training for Mukhya Sevlkas (Women Extension Workers) 

A large number of personnel is required to man the intermediate 
supervisory posts created by the laimching of Social Welfare Flans. The 
existing institutions were insufficient to train a large nuaber of workers 
in a short timei moroovor, the syllabi ^^rould havo to be rovisad to train the 
workers recruited to serve as Women Extension Workers (earlier known as 
SEO, Women.). So new institutions were opened for this pixrpose. These 
training institutions are supei-vised by the I'linistry of Comm^xnity Development. 
The Central Social Welfare Board sends its workers to those institutions for 
training purposes. At present there are iO such institutions out of which 
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ciight are being run by n.on“governmsnt bodies. 

The minimura prescribed educational qualification for the course is 
B.A. degree. As an adequate number of candidates with this qualification are 
generally not available ^ the candidates with Intermediate standard are also 
recruited. Preference is given to those who have at least three years’ 
experience of village work. Expectant mothers arxl physically unfit women are 
not selected. 

The age limits for the candidates are 20 to 40 years. Preference 
is given to those who are between 25 to 35 ^/ears of age. Tbs has laid down 

that the Mukhya Sevikas should be recruited from among qualified persons in the 
age-group between 22-35 years. 

The selection for admission is made by two Boards. The First Board 

makes preliminary r’cloction and the second Board conducts final interview 

fecond 

The</Board is composed of Development Commi ssionsr, Chairman of the State 
Social Welfare Advisoiy Board, ' Director of Education, Principal of Agricultural 
Extension Training Ger.tre, Director of SEO's Training Centre and Principal 
of the nearest State Orientation Training Centre. 

The duration of the course is IDg- mcnt. Os. 

The trainees first undergo an Oi'tsmtation Course which provides s. 
background and an acquaintance v;ith the rural environment with social problems 
and development aspects. A total of 180 hours are devoted to the orientation 
course . 

The course for Mukhya Sevika has been devided into 8 'jobs’ 

(i.e. subjects). Each ’job ’is taught in three parts (1) theory (2) practical 
and (3) field work. In the beginning of ti^ course the students do not 



undertake field work. But after the first 6 weeks, theory, practical and 
field work are carried out , concurrently so as to provide a proper assimiliation 
of the three aspects. Out of 1269 hours devoted to the 'jobs', 819 hours 
are spent in practical and field work. The syllabus (see appendix ?II) shows 
that care is taken to equip the Mukhya Ssvikas with competent skills to fulfil 
the duties. 


^5 Training Courses in Vocational Guidance 

During 1959, the Employment Exchanges opened Youth Eraployment 
Sections (I.E.S.) and Eaployme'nt Counselling (E.G.) Sections. To man these 
services in-service training courses are being conducted by the Directorate 
General of Resettlement and Employment of the Ministry of Labour and Employment 
The fourth course was conducted from 9th Eoveraber 1959 to 6th February 1960. 

The duration of the course is three months. 

The objectives of the Courses have been described as 'to provide 
the officers a general understanding of the basic concepts and techniques 
in vocational guidance as well as to train them in the skills necessary for 
undertaking guidance, work at Employment Exchanges' . 

A.E.O.a and S.R.E.O.s are sent by vai'ious states to attend these 

The course has been devided into 9‘Areas*{i.e. subjects) wiiich 


courses 
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provide specialized training in the social welfare field of vocational guidance 
for the youth. The following are the Areas; 

Area I I.E.S. -• E.C. Schejne and Its Operation 

II General Principles and Organization of 

Vocational Guidance 

III Vocational Psychology 

IV Occupational and Employment Information 

in Vocational Guidance 

V Appraisal of Vocational Fitness 

VI Technique in Vocational Guidance 

VII _ Statistics and Ifeasurement 

VIII Human Development and Behaviour (Psychology) 

DC laboratory and Practical Work 

The subjects are taught by the staff of the Directorate General as 
well as by the outside lecturers particularly from the Central Bureau of 
Education and Vocational Guidance. The trainees are asked to discuss the 
contents of lecture dolivered in the class. TMs system is found to help the 
officers to understand the principles in a batter wayj to express the difficul- 
ties faced by the various officers and to find better solutions for the problems 
by mutual discussion. 

-To make the training more useful, stress is laid on practical work. 
Five types of practical work are carried out by the officers. 

(i) Individual Counselling in Employment Exchange 

(ii) Individtial Counselling in a High School 

(iii) Test Administration, Scoring and Statistical 
Analysis 

(iv) Worker Trait Analysis of Occupations 

(v) Classification of Occupations 



The practical work is carried out by the help of case-work wherever 
it is necessary. The officers are given one assigniaent eoncerning a case study 
or an essay rogarding the Occupational Gtiidance, 

The Officers are also required to study in library during the course. 
The library work is intended to help then to study and examine the theoretical 
principles underlying their specialized work. 

They are also taken around the offices engaged in the field like 
Central Bureau of Educational and Vocational Guidance and the Psychological 
Research ¥ing of the Defence Science Organisation. The observation visits help 
then to evolve new working methods and iraprove the existing working system. 

At the end of the trainings the officers are to take written tests. 
The Courses seem to have proved useful and the Directorate General 
is. planning to augment this preliminary training by holding regional saminarsj 
refresher courses and supplementary training. 



Ill 


Training Programme at Hlglier Secondary level 
INTRODUGTICW : 

At present, there are no regular courses conducted by the Boards or 
the Universities for imparting training at this level. The Renuka. Ray 
Committee and the Indian Confoi^nce of Social Work have put forward some 
proposals to start training at the School level to provide the Welfare agencies 
with trained field -workers. 

The sub-committee for Training appointed by the Indian Conference of 
Social Work, 1959, has proposed that the goal of training at Higher Secondary 
level is to prepare the trainees to take up jobs that do not require the same 
degree or type of skill and knowledge as in the case of jobs to be held by the 
graduates of social work. 

The Sub-coiaiiiittee has recommended that equal emphasis is to be laid both 
on theoretical work and field work, but the theory is not to be of abstract 
nature as the students are not of mature mind. The practical work should be so 
designed that it is as far as possible similar to the job situation in the 
field, '^he Committee has further recommended that the students should not be 
allotted research project s. : 

The training programme at higher secondary level is generally imparted 


to the Gram Sevikas 



2 ) 


Training for Gram Sevikas 

The Gram Sevikas have a pivotal role to play in rural welfare and 
particularly in rural social welfare as they are village level workers and they 
are to live vrith the people whom they serve. The coiu'se for. Gram Sevikas is 
called 'Hone Science' Course. 

1 

A pamphlet entitled 'Training The Gram Ssvika' describes that the < 

aim of tho Home Science Course (i.e. Gram Sevika Course) is 'to help us in 

effecting improvements in all aspects of living within our available resources. 

It teaches us to live a corporate and comfortable family life without any' 

waste. Food, clothing, housing, iiealth, house~hold management, child development 

home beautification, commimity services, human relationships, spiritual and 

cultural values of life are tho needs of every day living and are dealt with 

2 

under Home Science*. 

There are various agencies which cqnduct training for Gram Sevikas. 

The Directorate of Extension in the liinistry of Food and Agriculture is iunri-ng 
30 Home Science Wings on behalf of the Ministry of Community Development. The 
Kasturba Gandhi National Msmorial Trust and a few other voluntary organisations 
are conducting training course on behalf of the Central Social Welfare -Board. 

The K.G.N.M.T. is also training the workers for the Diroctorate of Sxten&lon, 

The institutions are spread all over tho country but some are away from rural 
areas. The Renuka Ray Committee has suggested that in fuuure the institutions 


1. Issued by i’ann Information Unit, Directorate of Extension, Ministry of Food 
& Agriculture, New Delhi, December 1959. 



should be located near the rural areas and especially near the Comtmity 
Dovolopment Blocks so as to facilitate field work. Each institution trains 
40 grara sevikas every year. The syllabi for all the institutions is almost 
identical. The trainees for the C.S.W.B, are taught about the organization 
of the Board in addition to other subjects. The proposal made by the Renixka 
Ray Committee to integrate the training prograinmo has generally been accepted. 

It is learnt that steps are being taken in this direction by the Extension 
Directorate and the C.S.14,B, 

The prescribed mindmum educational qualification for iidmissloii to 
the course is matriculation biit in various States a sufficient number of 
candidates with this qualification are not available and, therefore, the minimtia 
qualification requirement have been ralaxed to eighth standard. In some States like 
Bihar and Orissa, candidates with even primary standard of education were 
admitted and, therefore, some of the training period out of the prescribed 
training was devoted to educate ^them to the standard necessary for the training 
purposes. The G.3.W.B. prescribes middle standard as minimum academic 
qualification. But the Expert Committee on Training of Project Personnel and 
the Renuka Ray Corniiiittoe have recommended matriculation as minimum academic 
qualification. The C.S.¥.B. is giving grants to the agencies conducting 
condensed courses for women and enabling them to pass various examinations. 

Some of these women are recruited by the Board for further training of the 
Gram Sevikas. The trainees are medically examined before the course starts. 

The recruits for the post of Gram Sevikas belong to rural areas. 

The qualifications are furtJrier relaxed for the recruits belonging to tribal 


or backward areas. 


Tbe age limits have also oreated certain difficulties. Many agenciGs 
hold the opinion that the Gram So vikas should be not less than thirty (or even 
thirty-five) years of ago; but to recruit the educated women of this age was not 
possible. At present the minimum age qualification is 18 years while the maximiom 
is 35 yoars. The G.S.W.B. recruits women between 20 and 35 years of ago. 

The duration of the coitrse is one year but the Renuka Ray Committee 
has recommended an extension of the duration to two shears so that adequate time 
may be allotted both to class room instruction and to supervised field work. 

The women who are undergoing the training are given stipend. The C.S.W.B. 
gives a pocket allowance of Rs.s/- p.m. besides free boarding and lodging. 

The syllabus (see Appendix Till) devised for the tx-aining is 
comprehensive and its subject matter is related to the duties to be performed 
by the Gram Sevikas. About the first syllabuis it was doubted by some specialists 
whether the candidates with the proscribed educational qualifications were 
able to fully understand the importance and nontents of the course. Suggestions 
have been made to draft a simple syllabus . The Expert Committee on the 
Training of Project Personnel had commented, 

"While the syllabus in out-line may be considered 
to be suitable, the detailod treatment of the subjects seems 
often to be beyond the capacity of the trainees to absorb 
and also beyond the needs of their work in the field. 

If, as we have suggested earlier, the- educational qualifi- 
cation is lowered, it seems to us that while the manner 
of teaching will have to be changed so as to make the trainees 
learn their jobs mainly by doing them, and tfie standard 
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expected of the Gram Sevikas cannot be pitched very- 

high, we would suggest that the aim should be to educate 

thera adequately to bo good house wives with reasonable 

interest in community life rather than highly skilled 

1 

teachers of village women”. 

.bfter the Report was published, the syllabus has been revised in 
consultation with various agencies and experts j but the contents are almost 
the same though in details some simplifications have been introduced. 

The inclusion of 'Office Procedures and Records* in the new syllabus is of 
great use to the Gram Sevikas. About the courses the Renuka Ray Committee 
has suggested that 

"the various courses taught at the training centres should 
be directly related to the actual duties and problems that 
the staff will be called upon to deal with in the fields and 
greater time should 10 set apart for courses on child psychology, 
pre-school education and understanding of the social forces 
that govern rural life”. 

For the Gram Sevikas, the field work is of great importance as they 
have to serve in the villages. The Renuka Ray Comnittoe has stressed the 
importance of field work and has suggested that *the distribution of time 
between class room instruction and field work experience should be more 
even* . The present syllabus prescribes 1487 hours for field work out of 


1, Report; Ministry of Community Development, Govt, of India', i958j pp, 33-34 
op , cit * dp , 283 ^ 




1932 working lioiirsi tlis-remainlng. '44^ to bo devoted to class work. 

Besides this work,, they have to devote seme hours a day to private study, 
library work, prayers, physical trai.ning, garises and cooking w^hich are essential 
for the perforEance of their duties. To make the field work more useful to the 
trainees, the^ training institutions, as suggested by the ilenuka Ray Committee, 
may be entrusted v/ith the responsibility for conducting projects and programes 
on escperimental basis. As the field work is to be conducted in rural areas, 
as said above, the training centres should be located in the block headquarters. 

The Renuka Ray Comirdttee has also suggested that the trainees, 
after completion of the course, might be posted to work with an experienced 


gram sevika for three months. The trainee "Gram Sevikas” may shouldor responsi- 
bilities that are hvliiosu equivalont i:o tlcsO of T-c?king grajn sevikas. 

Every Home loionce Wing (Institution) has a Chief Instructor and 
three Assistant lnstru''.tors. The Chief Instrptresses are generally graduates 


and trained in Home Economies or Domestic Science, The Instructrosses are 
trained in India by institutions, d.ike the Lady Irwin College. The first two 
batches received further training in foreign countries. Generally, one 
instructress teaches ono of the three fields, e.g.. Education, Home Economics 
and Social Welfare Work. The Renuka Hay Committee recommended that incentives 


should be given to attract teachers of the necessary calibre to these training 


centres in terms of improved salary scales and special allowances, etc. 
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3) Training for Gram Sevaks ('yillage la vel Workers) 

The villagG level worker has a pivotal role to play in the village 
included in the community development blocks. Most of his activities are 
related to economic development and health care. He is also in charge of the 
social welfare programmes of the villagos under his charge. 

The training programines for the village level workers were started 
in 1954 by the Indian Council of Agricultural Research. But, now, the Directoraua 
of Extension, Ministry of Food and Agriculture is conducting the courses. 

The duration of the coxirse was 6 months in the baglnningi but in the 
light of experience gained during the first two years, the period of traixung 
was extended to one year| at present it is a two year course including the 
practical training time . 

There are 93 Extension Training Institutions functioning throughout 
tho country and imparting training to the village level workers. 

The minimxm qualification for admission to tho course is matriculation 
but in the case of candidates belonging to backward classes and ex-service men, 
it is rslaxable. The age-limit is generally between 18 and 30 years, with 
relaxation in the case of ex-service men up to 35 years. In some states it is 
lower; for instance, in Bihar persons of 16 years of age are also recruited. 

The trainees are medically examined before final selection and are required 
to be of good health. 

As a large number of candidates apply for selection, tho preliminary 
screening, is done at the district level. The selected candidates arc intei^iewcd 


by a Board cons-itiatod ab otato-lovsl. The candidates appear for written tostf-j 
endurance tests and viYa-'-vocej the Board selects on the basis of an examination 
of various qual7,t5.es uSvSential for a village-level worker. 

The trai;ites attev.d classes, do practicals and undergo field trainiv.p' 
in all the subjects numbering el-evcn. Public Health, Social Education and 
'General' (including Extension Principlos and Programme Planning) are the 
subjects which have souo relation to social work, hach stress is not laid or. 
other subjects related to social Tvork. 

Siif-'b.cient tiine is devoted to the field W'ork and the blocks adjacent 
to the teachi,ng .institutions seirro as laboratorio s i Olc'-a iTOx-k, practicals "uv' 
field wox'k are closely related. Besides the regular training, the trainees unde 
2-|- months job hrainin.'; after 2i months stay at the Training Centre. They work 


as apprentices during this period.. 
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•-I'Lc'- ,;:.}i:.;;or.d3r’C.:\, lAir/ social 'roi'lr. prograruines were l-aiinched. 
iiiure c.;ro ^.i.to oertair. c':atu'c.3[^ vLia-h iiaie tb.e eznployniont of welfare offieerr 
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social wor.h (ir::' .r arret. b-'i'.'? staited duo to laol: or pat>.c.ity of ■ ■ 
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r hard., s'-rie so;clal ■'.’■.orkers .are:::i:a.e.aplcyed 
ta that particu3ar fio^d. of Gpeoieltzation^ 


'■'1.6 }.e'-vy "-c'A lor.-d of #.rvvorotioa.i t-sacl ing irarr be noted,; ■ 


gects not c-lc.soly 'i'Glrtod to socia3. iirorh aro roplac 
: tal ‘i- r rcj.r.l •'■ orlr s- bjects and practical tra.ln 


’•'jttf .gt'j fc". thujir future work in the .field of 
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by .r, con rn i.'l 
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1:.:/;: v:0:r;r : ,fh:fiugh:r ce-ab'^.d'yrbna:; aotdntf cn:tib^'d.oYoted. :to' practical^’^to 
it is felt that the weo].:ly hcun*.g siay bo incroasod if the courses ax’© to be 
:;;;n:.do -.Caclged-px:of 6 &siox 2 al;v:dou'.'sen O' : .r oo^ 

.'Ituevition ms:/ ba drai-.m to .Iar3* cf t. raining .facilities at the 
urdex" gi’adi’ahG .lerel. 


There is a vast field, yet -unexplored in the social work research. 
Institutions, teachers and students can study unexamined problems and the 
research studies will help the institutions in teaching work and the Government 
and Voluntary agencies in initiating ne-w programmes. 

The U.N. Survey has commented; 

"At present there appears to be too much dependence 
on content and methodology developed in other parts of the 
world, although attempts in the direction of developing local 
content and materials are not to be minimized. Schools of 
Social Work are not unaware of their responsibility in regard 
to volunteer groups, auxiliary workers and members of the 
related professions whose f motions supplement or coincide 
in certain respects with those of social workers. The 

strengthening of this role would seem necessary if an 

' 0 : 

integrated programme of training at various levels is to 

be developed and adequate plans for the supply of trained 

1 

personnel formulated". 

As the number of institutions is increasing and some innovations 
are added in the syllabi or teaching method, the need for proper co-ordination 
is being felt. A co-ordiziating council can meet this demand. The Council 
can serve as a ’clearing house* of inf ormation f or institutions of social 
work education. 


1. Training For Social Work, U.N. Second (1955)| pp,34. 





SUGGESTIONS 


1) The new institutions foi* social work training may bo located 
in those states which do not possess them so that an even territorial 
distribution might be attained. Care is to be taken in determining their 
location that, for training purposes, social welfare agencies are available 
near the institution imparting social work education. 

2) To lessen the burden of theoretical work, the students may be 
exempted from the study of those subjects which they have studied at graduate 

level. ■ ■ i 

3) The institutions in which students are required to study a number of 
spoeializcd siibjocts, as in Madras,- nay- switch over to the s'^-sten in other schools sue 
as Delhi where more intensive specialization in one selected field is followed. 

4) Subjects like office procedure and office routine may be 
introduced in order to help the trainees to carry out office work smoothly. 

5) The graduates who occupy the supervisory positions should be 
acquainted with the principles of administration and supervision. 

6) The students may also be taught how to organise relief work, hold 
camps and calm down the emotions and fears of people during emergencies and 
catastrophies like political upheavals, floods and earth quakes. 

7) The contents of subjects related to social service and social 
welfare programmes which are scattered 'in different papers like Social Welfare 
Administration, Social Services etc. may be integrated into one course so 
that the trainees get a correct picture of the contents of social services in 
the countiy. 

8) Proper relations and mutual understanding should be developed 


between the agencies and the institutions. This is conducive for the training- 
of students and the work of agencies. The agencies may provide facilities 
for the trainees. The institutions may provide short-term and refresher coui’se^s 
for the employees of the agencies. Such courses can bring opportunities for th-e 
employees to know about the latest and scientific techniques in welfare adminis- 
tration. 

9) Tho teachoTs may be provided with such incentives as would keep 
them at an institution for long time. Such incentives may be by way of improved 
pay scales, facilities for fiorther studios and occasional transfers to adminis- 
trative jobs. 

10) Some of the teachers who display aptitude for research work may be 
provided with facilities to conduct research leading to research degrees. Subjects 
related to Indian conditions and problems requiring immediate attention may be 
chosen for research work. 

11) There is need for making the pay scales of teachers uniform throughout 
India. The scales may be somewhat higher than the scales of teachers teaching 
other social science subjects. The University Grants Commission may prescribe 
new scales comparable to the scales prevailing in technical educational insti- 
tutions . 

■/ 

12) A Go-ordinating Council may be established to standardise the contents 
of subjects taught and methods of training and other matters. The need for 
standardization has become more urgent as new institutions are being established. 
The Council may also conduct research in methods of teaching and training of 
social work. 

13) If an independent co-ordinating council cannot be established at 


present, a separate branch within the ’University Grants Commission may be 
formed to perform the functions mentioned above. 

14) As the Renuka Ray Committee has stressed, facilities at under- 
graduate level for training may be expanded to meet the increasing demand of 
social workers. Some Universities and autonomous institutions engaged in 
social work education can start undergraduate course without serious 
difficulties and without much of capital expenditure. Coaching and training 
should be devised in such a manner that the graduates are able to r*un social 
welfare agencies independently and work as supervisors at intermediate levels. 

15) There should be a link between the courses at undergraduate level 
and graduate lavel so that the graduates may be enabled to pursue post- 
graduate studies. 

After some time when many graduates in social work join post- 
graduate classes, standards of education at post-graduate level may be raised 
as many of the students, who have studied social work in B.A. classes, need 
not be taught elementary principles of social work, 

16) The req-uirements for trained social workers may be planned five 
years ahead corresponding with each Plan period. The proposed Co-ordination 
Cotincil may be entrusted with this function. The institutions may be alTLotted 
ntuflber of seats iu particular fields. This would avoid unemployment among the 
social workers. 

17) In the Rural Institutes, training and coaching in the specialized 
fields may be intensified. The contents of syllabi for ’Core’ subjects may be 
reduced and during the time thus saved, more attention can be paid to 



‘Optional* subjects and field work. 

In the Rural Institutes Post-graduate courses may be introduced. 
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Training Proeramia-as for S o cial Wbrk Personnel 
in the United Mngdoia.^ ^ 

- ) ’leed -j ncl Histoiy 

The need for scientific training ms first felt hy Miss 
Ma. garot Sevell; Jihrden of the Women* s Uni versity Settlement who started 
classes in social work in 1890. She had recognised the need for specialised 
training as social services demanded both gifts of ’head as well as of heai’t’, 
ilany er/ils -..xf social nature resulted from industrialization and government 
policies based on individualism. The philanthropists wanted to help the 
suffering classes and therefore voluntary organisations were established 
to carry our the social services. To manage the services properly, 
training programmes for social workers on scientific lines were evolved. 

The training movement was also started by the voluntary organisations which 
still play a prominent role in the training fields. It may be pointed out 
here that the training programmes vrere instituted because the voluntary 
organisations felt the need for trained persons, not because there were 

The material is collected from; 

1. Training for Social Work -Three International Surveys conducted 
bj' the U.N. in the years 1950, 1955 and 1953* 

?. (i) loung husband, Eileen. 1 ~ Report dn the Employment and 
Training of Social Workers - 1949 
(ii) Ibid, Supplementary Report 1951. 

3. i'ounghusband, Eillen L. - Report of the ?lbrking Party on Social Workers 
ill the Local Authority Health and Welfare fervices, 1959. 

i, Macadem, Elizabeth: Social Servant in the Making, 1946. 



statutory obligations to employ trained persons. Medical institutions. 

Home for the Old and Infirm, Poor Houses, Probation Homes, Counselling 
Agencies and industries were demanding qualified persons in the beginning. 
I'ihen the Government be^n its welfare progracmes, the training movement 
received a great fillip. Many workers were required to occupy new posts, 
some programmes for training were started and financed by the Government. 
The iJiinistry of Munitions gi-ve a lead in this direction and this was 
continued by the Home Office. 

During the Wars, due to large scale devastations and displace- 
ments, many new social problems requiring immediate attention and action, 
arose. So the need for training was further felt by both government and 
private agencies. The Beveridge Report led to new programmes on a 
national minimum basis and the State launched the ’War’ a^inst the five 
giants namely poverty, ignorance, disease, squalor and misery. 

As mentioned above, the first training programme was started 
in 1891 I in 1897, the pioneer experiment expanded under joint committee 
consisting of representatives of the Settlement, the Charity Or^nisation 
Society and the National Union of Women Workers. In 1901, this eomraitteo 
was replaced hj the London School of Economies and Sociology. In 1904, 
Universities started social work schools. The University of Liverpool made 
arrangements with the Victo3^ Settlement, Liverpool, and established the 
School of Social Science. This school came under the full control of the 
University in 1917. In the meanwhile, the Universities of Burminghara, 
Bristol, Leeds andlfenchester and the London School of Economics had 
established their own institutions. Later on, other universities followed. 
During the War, short-tem courses and part-time courses were conducted. 



The formation of the Joint Ifniversity Council 1917 is a significant 
development. The object of the Council was ”the coordination and develop- 
ment of the work of Social Study departments in the Universities” . This 
council held various conferences to establish contacts between university 
teachers and those responsible for administration of different kinds of 
services. In 1935 the Council was expanded to include Public Administration 
teachers and was renamed Joint University Council for Social Studies and 
Public Administration. 

14any voluntary agencies and Government agencies started specia- 
lized courses for the duration of a year to enable the students to occupy 
specialised jobs in a particular field of social work. At present many such 
coirrses are being conducted. Some of them are described below. 

The Universities were reluctant to start the social work 
courses as It ms regarded as a 'professional' course which the Universities 
en^ged in academic work should not conduct. The bias was removed later on, 
but even now some universities do not favour inclusion of practical work in 
the curricula and provide only theoretical coaching. Various committees and 
associations have expressed themseli/es in favour of making practical 
training an integral part of the course, 

il) University Courses in Social Sciences or Social Study 

These courses range from one year specialised post-graduate 
certificate courses to three year courses leading to an honours degree. 

There' is also a two-year course leading to^ degree. It appears that the 
three year courses will ultimately substitute the one-year and two-year 



courses 3.s this substitution would provide more adequate specialized training. 
One year course may be retained for some time in order to provide training 
to the experienced workers. 

To the existing two year courses and three year courses, the 
candidates \d.th matriculation or equivalent qualifications are admitted. 

The social v/orkers with experience in the field may also be admitted. 

Genei-ally candidates of 18 or 19 years of age are admitted, but 
it is felt that older students (21 years) can be trained better as they 

■■■ 

have a more mature mind, and as they have seen actual work and as they 
possess self-confidence. Because in other departments, students with: 
lower age are admitted, the social studies department cannot prescribe a 

higher age . 

Various institutions adopt different methods of selection. 
Candidates may be asked to appear for a written examinationj they may be 
interviewed by an individual or a psychologist or a board. 

Divergency prevails about the subjects taught by various 
institutions, 'While subjects like Sconomics, Sociology, Social Administration, 
Psychology, Social Statistics, and Research Methods are taught by almost 
all the Institutions, following are the subjects from among which the 
university institutions offer only some. 

Applied Econcmics, 

V C0ntralv&’’:bocal';^ ^ l v: 

Dietetics and Nutrition, 


Economics, 

^ ,.o 

.M- ■ 
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Education, 




Industry and Ccmmerce; Industrial Relations! 

Industx’ial Management; 

The Lep.1 ^stem: Administrative Law! Industrial Law; 

Social Legislation, 

Office Organisation, 

Penology: Criminology, 

Psychology, 

Public Administration: Social Administration, 

Public Health: Hygiene: Physiology, 

Social Biology, 

Social Philosophy: EtMcs, 

Social & Political Theory: Political Science, 

Social Statistics, 

Social iStructure: Sociology: Contemporary Social Problems, 

Social Work - Principles and Methods, and 

Statutory and Voluntary Social Services: Social Conditions. 

The subjects of academic instruction are based choifly on the 
principle of equipping students with a thorough knowledge of social 
conditions, and of "legislation and history related ^to social welfare field. 

It is observed by the International Survey (1955) that ’’there 
is still' scarcity of local professional literature and case material, but 

the situation has improved slightly , in the last few years and more progress 

, , , ^ 

is expected," 

In many institutions, . the ^students are to complete satisfactorily 
their practical work assignments. It "is " reepumended by various committees 
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appointed to report on the social studies institutions that all the instit- 
utions should make practical work an integral part* of the cui-riculum. 

Gene 0 ^ 113-5 the students spCTd 14 weeks in two year course in the field. 

This period also includes a half day or one day. or two days per week during 

the terras. Training is conducted by the help of welfare agencies with 

responsibilities even during the training 
whom the students are nlaced. In some agencies the students are given £ 
period. The degree 01 

responsibility given to the students depends on the nature of the work 
conducted by the agency and the capabilities of the trainees. The Univer- 
sities prefer the students to be given block placements to enable them 
to specialize in one field. The students have also to spend time in 
fields other than that of specialization. Proposals are put forward that 
teaching and training should be corelated during the course. Supervision 
is provided by some welfare agencies as they have qualified social workers. 

In other cases, the institutions, either xdaolly or in collaboration -with 
an agency, finance a supervisor for a unit of students. Evaluation work 
of students is also conducted by the teachers with ttB help of agencies, . 

Some nembers of the teaching staff are full time members, while 
others are employad on a part-time basis or are practitioners in social 
work. It is observed that only a few full time teachers are employed. 

Some department employ only one or two full-time teachers. To improve 
theoretical as well as practical training, it seems necessary ttet the 
number of full time teachers should be increased. 

The Joint University Council made a study on the employxaent of 
621 students who completed their courses, in the summer of 1952. Cf 
these 297 were reported to he in Social Work jobs at the end of ipril 1953. 

Of these 297 who were employed in social work jobs, the further break-up is 


as follows j 
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1. (i) l&tfaout further training . 229 

Child Ckre 42 

Residential Work 35 

Welfare Work in Industry . 30 

Mental Health 22 

Medico-Social Jibrk 15 

Miscellaneous (Social Work) 85 

(ii) With short-term further training 68 

2. Long term specialized training 112 

3. Other jobs 93 

4. Not in Jobs 65 

5. Information not available 54 

iii ) Specialized Courses of Universities and Welfare Agencies 

After graduating from Universities, not all students are able 
and mature enough to occupy positions of responsibilities and carry the i-rork 
of agency independently. Moreover, certain specialized training required 
for jobs caimot be arranged as part of regular courses. So some of the 
Universities and well-established agencies conduct specializied courses. 

The Home Office is also running one such specialised course. 

The duration of such courses vary generally from 3 months to a 
year, A few courses last for fifteen months or two years. 

Some courses are part-time. Postal coaching is also imparted in 
certain courses. The details about courses are given below. 

1. Almoning . The course is ceaxducted by the Institute of Almoners, 


Candidates with Social Studies C5ertificate or Eiplcana are eligible. 
Graduates in social science subjects are also admittedU ...For selection, 
interviews are held and the candid 'tea are observed in an Almoners’ 
Department prior, to interview. 

The' dixration of the course is 15 months. Out of these, 15 
months, two months spent at- fecial -Studie-s oourse for case work, n&j be 
deducted. 

The contents of training are: Family case work and Almoners’ 
depeirtment work. They have to attend in the beginning a Training School. 

Reports on students are considered periodically by a small 
panel. The students are to work satisfactorily throughout the year to 
qualify for the Mplcm. 

2, Child Pare (Boarding out) The course is conducted by the 

Birmingham University, Graduates, fecial Science Diploma holders or 
Health Visitors with experience in child welfare are admitted. The select- 
ion is ni3.de by a Panel with representatives from Home Office, Central 
Training Council and University. 

The duration of the course is one year. 

The contents of tlteoriatioal -fcraining are; 

Psychology, Child Development, Family Relationships, Case-work, Social 

# 

Idminif.'tration, Administration of Children's fervices. Medical Care of 
Children and Nutrition and Child Guidance, The practical work is conducted 
in Children's Homes, Children Departments, Children Sfelfare Centres, 

Day Nurseries and Clubs. Some visits and obsei^tion tours are also 


included 


The certificates are av?arded on. the hasis of report on practical 

work and sessional examinations in different subjects. 

Child Care (Boarding out) Courses are also conducted by other 

UrJ-versityj London School of 

institutions like Gardif University College, Leeds^Nottingham University, 
Econcmics & Political Seience, 

and Liverpool University. These courses also, in general, follow the 
system .'ie-.cribed above mth minor variations. 

Child Care The course is conclucted by the London University 
Institut'.;is of Education and Child Health, The candidates with or with a 
Doorcc, or with a Social Science Gortificate or with a Teaching Certificate are 
admitted. The State Registered Kurs&s and persons with experience of not 
less than five years in Child Lfelfare are also eligible. The candidates 
are selected by interview. 

The duration of the course is one year. 

The contents of teaching consist of: 

Physical Aspects of Child Care| Psychological Aspects of Child Gxro, 
Educational Aspects of Child Care, Social Aspects of Child Oare and Domestic 
aspects of Child Care. The Practical %rks consists of one month residential 
vrork in Children’s Homes or Reception Homes and another month in Children*# 
Hone . 

There is no final exsibination but a continuous assessment 
tliroughout the course is conducted through examinations, child stiidies, 

GSvSa'yCj ’..written reports on practical work and reports of the supervisors. 

§. Housing Management. The Course is conducted ty the Society .of » Housing 
Ifenagers. Bie candidates are to possess one of the following qualifications 
(a) Degree or Social Science Diploma 

(c) No academic qualification, but must be at least 25 years of 
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The candidates are interviewed for selection 'by a smll 
coBoittee, - 

’'The duration of the course for graduates and holders of Social 
Science Diploma is ip months 5 for other candidates over 20 years, it is 
3 years. The Training for Li centiat ship is of the dura, ti on of 18 months. 

The Society conducts three courses namely (1) The Housing 
Manager^ Certificate of the Royal Institution of Chartered )Surveyors 
(ii) The Professional Examination of the Royal Institution of Chartered 
Surveyors (Ur'ban Su'b-DL vision) and (iii) The B.Sc. (Estate I'fenagement) 
Universit^T- of London), The subjects are rela,ted to House construction, 
Estate Management, Land Lord - Tenant Relations and other allied subjects. 
The students are also expected to undergo training in different offices in 
the field. 

To qualify for the av?ard of degree, the students must complete 
the appropriate training and pass one of the examinations listed above. 

5. Moral Ifelfare . The Course is conducted by Josephine Butlor House, 
The prescribed qualifications for the course is good general education of 
School Certificate standard. The students are to be 23 years or above of 
age. The candidates are selected by interview method. There are 
1) preliminary interview, 2 ) week end visit to the House and 3) final 
interview by a selection commi ttee . H 

Duration of the course for the persons vdth a social studies 
qualifications is throe terns 5 for others, the duration ranges from, four 
ie3:TOSvto:: 2^’:yea^rsr' ; 

The contents of theoretical work are: Theology, Moral Theology, 
Ethics, Psychology, LegEfL and Social Aspects of Moral Welfare. and Marriage 



■•p' Family, The Practical training includes out-door and indoor moral 
welfare work, children’s work, family case-work and insight into the work 
cf i jr.’. oners, probation officers, mental welfare agencies etc . ^ 

; The certificate is granted on the basis of examination results, 
House reports and practical work report . ' 

6 . Pex-sonnel Management. The membership is granted by the Institute of 
Persoruiel iiana^ment but the course is conducted by other institutions like 
liondor: School of Economics, Manchester School of Technology, Royal 
Technical College, Glasgow. 

The candidates seeking a.dmission are required to sit for 
an examination and intelligence test and to appear for interview before 
a selection Board. 

The duration of the course is one year. 

The subjects for theoretical v/ork are: 

Economics, Economic History, Industrial Relations, Industrial Law, 

Business Administration, Personnel Management, Psychology and Social 
Administration. For the practical training, the students devote two 
periods of one month each in different industrial establishments where 
there is an experienced personnel officer. 

To become members, students are to complete the training 

' : :g ' ' ■ ^ 

successfully. After holding a post as a personnel officer for 6 months, 
they are eligible for upgradiiig to a graduate membership. 

7. Probation . The course is conducted by the Home Office Probation 
Advisory and Training Board. 

The qualifications are "general suitability for probation x^ork". 
For selection, at first, the applisation form is assessed 5 then an 



Inspector conducts individual interview and general test. 

The duration of the course for persons with social studies 
qualifiaation is 6 to 9 months* 

Students without social studies qualificaton in the beginning 
undergo a 12 weeks extra course consisting of Psychiatry^ Lav, Ouse ¥ork, 
fetrimonial Conciliation, Social Administration, Ethics and Social 
Gonditiors and Individual Behaviour. All the students are to attend classes 
on Court ¥ork according to students' individual requirements. They are to 
stay for sometime in approved schools etc. 

The students at the end of the course are to write essays on 
Probation course and are also to submit reports on practical work. 

8. Psychiatric Social 'jferk. The Course is conducted by various 

institutions like Edinburou^ University, London School of Economics and 
l&achestor Uiiiversity, 

The minimum educational qualifications are i) a Degree or 
£) a Certificate in Social Science. The candidates should also have 
experience in the field. They should be aged 22 years or above. 

The duration of the course is one year. 

Though the courses of the three above-mentioned institutions 
are diffei'ent in details, the institutions generally teach Psychology, 
Psychiatry, Physiology, Child Development, Mental Deficiency and Mental 
Health. The students undergo practical #ork at various psychiatric clinics 
and men tell hospitals. 

The institutions conduct oral and written examinations. 

Practical work is also evaluated. 



loiitu Jiiniployment Sewicvj « 
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Adult Education Centre, Sidcup. 1 

The candidates should possess a Degree or Certificate in Social 
studies. Qualified teachers and persons with good education of 25 years 
age or above are also admitted. The candidates are selected by a selection 
panel. 


The duration of the course is one year but persons with Degree 
cr -‘.te in Social Studies spend six months. 

The subjects in theory teaching are: ' 


Psychology 5 Industrial and Social History, Public and Social Adraini strati on, . 


Social Dc-niomics, the Youth Employment Service and the Educedional %stem. 

They undergo practical training in selected youth employment bureau in 
Kent and other areas and in certain welfare agencies and factories. 

7 ' 

There is no written examination but ^.jritten xjork is reviewed l3y 
a comniit''':e 0 of Assessors who also conduct a ’vim voce’ examination. 


10. Youth Leaders hip. The course is conducted by x’'arious institutions 

like YJi.C.A., lil.CvA., ilationai Associnticn of .Boy’s Clubs, Rational .Association | 

Girls’ Clubs and Mxed Clubs, Scottish Leadership Training Association, i 

Westhill Training College, Swan ua University College, Nottingham ; 

. ■ ' ' • . . : 

toiversity and Bristol Hrd-versity. j 

' U ■ ^ : 4 . ! 

No specific qualifications for admission are laid down; but 
cendicc.tes are to show an aptitude for youth leadership and ability to 
cari-y out ■’,he duties. Interviews are held to select the candidates. 

The duration differs from institution to institution. It . | 

depends on tHe syllabi and nature of coaching and training and qualificat- 
ions of candidates. Some are residential institutions while other provide 



posual coacaing. Generally, the Garatioi; of a course is between 5 uontlis 
and 2 years. 

The courses provide for both theoretical and practical work. 

The teaching relates to youth, their psychology, recreation, haalth, 
economic and social conditions, morals, civilization and like subjects. 

The practical work is conducted at Sunday Schools, Community 
Centres and Youth Clubs, Outdoor camping and outings are a'^so arranged 
for practical work. 

Some of the courses were started during the t-fer to meet 
post-war eraergeneies of social nature. 

lie Fanilv Case Wbrk . The Association of Family Case Workers was 
conducting one such course. But at present it is being conducted by the 
Universities of Southampton and Birmingham, the London School of Economics 
and the Tavistock Clinic. The Institute of Almoners, the Central Training 
Council in Child Care and the Probation Advisory and Training Board 
nominate students for generic casework course at the London School of 
Economics. These bodies also recognise those vrho concentrate on either 
medical social work, child care or probation in their final fieldwork 
placement as being qualified in that particular branch of social work as 
well as in case york as such. The Family T-felfare Association is 8,lso 
helping in conducting the course, lianchester and Leeds Universities 
have also refresher course but no certificate is av^arded. 

The duration of the course at Loiodon School is one year. 

The minimum academic qualifications are degree, or diploma 

or certificate in the social sciences. Those who are to qualify in medical 

social work,' child care or probation must be recommended to the School by 
the bodies concerned. 



The main subjects of study are related tos human growth and 
doTelopment, health and disease, social influences on behayiour and the 
principles and practice of social case work. For the practical training, 
the students haye two continuous periods of field work in two different 
setuings, and they are to spend t’liree days a week during term time in the 
’student units' and two days at the School. The student units are in 
family case work, child care, medical social work and probation. 

12, Qyerseas Option Courses. 

The course is conducted by the ITniyersity College, St/ansea 
and the London School of Economics. The latter course was earlier known 
as the 'Colonial Course’. 

The duration of the Course at Swansea is one year while the 
London School conducts tv/o year course . 

As the Course is meant for oyerseas students, primaril^r, 
persons who are awarded the United Nations scholarships in social welfare 
are admitted. Other applicants with ’suitable qualifications’ are also 

Qonsidered. 

Th-^oughout the training, it is kept in yiew that the scholars 
will be able upon their return to make use of what they haye learned. 

The courses are related to subjects concerned with the students’ countries 
and their field of specialization. Some of the subjects taught are; 
comparative social administration, development of social services, social 
philosophy and psychology. Illustrations are drai-m from British sources. 



Institutions for Social Fork Educatioa 

1. Post Graduate 
(■^) Two Yee.r Gourses 

The Delhi School of Social York, Delhi 

The Faculty of Social Yarlc, M.S. University, Earoda.. 

TH© ^ Op. rr>-* 1 

The Department of iSociologv and Social EJork, Lucl-mow 
Univervsity, Luclmoi^f, 

The Institute of ' Social Sciences, iigx'a. 

The Institute of Social Services, Bombay, 

The P.S. G. School of Social EJork, Goi.mbatoi*e. 

The Labour Welfare Institute, Bombay. 

The Institute Social Sciences, Varanasi. 

The University of School of Social Sciences, Ahmedabad. 

The Department of rco'-'omics and Sociolo^, Andhra 
UnJ-versity, lihltair. 

The Department of Labcui’ & Social «^lfare, Patna University, 
Patna , 

The Department cf liibonr Piolations and Social Welfare, 

Bihar University, Fa era. 

The Xavier Labour Relations Institute, Jamshedpur, 

The Tata Institute of Social Sciences, Bombay. 

The Udaipur School of Social Work, Udaipur. 

The Institute of Social Fc.rk, Man^lore. 

c: CB) :C3nefye 

The Indian Institixte of Social Welfare and 
Business Management, Calcutta. 


P.S.G. Arts College, Coim'batore. 

&crcd Heart College, Tlievara. 

Stella .Karris College, Mylapore. 

St. Thresa's College, Ernakulam. 

GuruTOjrurappan College, Kozhikode, 

2. Graduate Levels 

A . Two Year Courses 

Department of Sociology and Social Work, Lucknow 
San^r University. 

B. One Year Course-. 

The Indore School of Social Work, Christian College, 
Indore . 



SILIABUS FOR SOCIAL ^JQ RK METHODS SUBJECTS 

THE DELHI SC HOOL OF SOCIAL WOBK 
UNimiSITY"0g DELHI 

Social Case and Social Group Work 

Paper V 

(i) Social Case Work ; 

1 . History and Development of the Concept of Social Case Fork . 

. Principles of Social Case Work, 

S. Methods of Social Case Work, 
i. Interviewing, 

5, Record writing, 

6, Use of professinnal relationship and authority in the various 
fields of Social Work, 

7, Preventive and Curative Aspects of Case ’-tork. 

8. Application and Limitation of Case Work Method in the various 
Fields of Social Work. 

9. Supervision in Case Work. 

10. Relation of Case Work to Other Methods of Social Work, 

( 11) Social Group Work ; • 

1. Role of Social Groups in the Development of Individuals and 
Communities, 

2. The Sociological and Ps 3 »'chological Implications of Group Life, 

3. Social Group Work as a Method of Social Work, 

4. Programme Contents of Social Group Work. 

5 . Role of the Leader (indigenous and professional) in the 

Qroup Setting, 

6. Recording of the Working of Social Groups. 

Generic Principles, of Social Work as Applied to Social Group 
Work Practice. 


7 . 



Use of Social Group Work in Different Fields of Social Work 
Practica, ■ : 

Social Group Work and Social Action in a Democratic Society. 

Evaluation and' Supervision in Social Group Work. 

CaWNITY 0EGAUIZATI(3U FOR- SOCIAL WELFARE 
' Paper Vl(i) 

Role of the Gommunitj’’ in the Development of Indi"';! duals and 
Groups. 

The History of Community Organization Movements. 

The Concept of CocHiunity Or^nization for Social Welfare. 

The Generic Principles of Social Work as Applied to the 
Method of Community Organization. 

Programme-contents of Community Organization including survey, 
study, planning, group thinking, group action, public education 
public relation, publicity and evaluation. 

Leadership Role in Gomnunity Organization. 

Use of Community Organization in developing different fields 
of social work practice, 

Conniunity Organization ap Local, Sta-te, National and Inter- 
national levels. 

Special Agencies for Community Organization. 

Relaticm between Social Case Work, Social Group Work, Social 
Administration, Social Research and Community Cr.0anization. 

Community Organization and Social Action, 

SOCIAL mFARE AailMISTRATIOM 
Paper VI (ii) 

Development of Social Work in India. 

Concept of Social Welfare and the Welfare State. 
i#ihc!iples-;pf :::;^cialfLe|i^lationf 



state and Voluntary Action in Sccial Welfare and 
their Co-ordination = 

.Concept and Principles of Social Jldmini strati on. 

Administrative Procedui-e and Office. Houtine. 

Supervision and Authority in Administration, 

Personnel Ifenagement vith special reference to 
selection, training and employment practices. 

Public Bela tions and Ribliclty. 

Financing of Voluntary Agencies mth Special reference 
to the Problem of Hal sing Funds. 

Public Financing of Voluntary Agencies id.th special 
reference to grant-in-aid of Central Social Welfare - 
Board and the State and Local Departments of Welfare. 

Administration of Public Welfare Departments - 
Union, State and Local. 



FIELD WORK PROGMME OF THB : DELHI SCHOOL OF SOCIA L 

WOItK,” 


COITCIT-.ISNT FIELD ¥ORK; Fifteen houi-s per ireek. Tito days of the 

week - ¥ednesday and Friday are reserved for 
field work. The field work, however, is 
planned to suit the needs of the agencies 
either during evening hours every day or on 
field work days. 

One week of s Field Work Orientation from 23rd to Slst 

July (Thirty hours) 


£3irteen weeks of; 


Sloven weeks of; 


Seventeen weeks of; 


Seven weeks of: 


First Field VJork Term - from 1st August to 
15th September, and from 1st October to 10th 
December (Fifteen Hours per week) 

AU ■ 

Second Field ^rk Term - from IGth January 
to llth April (Fifteen Hours per week) 

Third Field Work Term - from 23rd July to 15th 
September, and from 1st October to 14th Dec. 
(Fifteen Hours per week} 

Fourth Field !fork Tetna. - from 4th January to 
28th February, (Fifteen Hours per week) 


(bote;- The periods stated above include holidays given accord- 
ing to the University Calendar) 


ADDITIONAL FIELD PROGRMIE 


Eight days of Rural Camp from 15th to 
22nd Dec^ber (in the first year). 



days of Study Tour from 1st May to 15th May 
(in the second year). 

Ten Weeks of Block Field Work from 16th May to 31st 
July (in the second year). 

Ehch supervisor carries the responsibilities of supervising 

twelve to thirteen students working at four to five agencies 
on an average, besides regular teaching of academic courses. 



FIELD UQBK PROGRAME OF THE TATA INSTITOTE 
OP SOCIAL SCIENCES 


1st Term; 


2nd Term; 


Ist Year 


Begins - End of August 
Ends - End of November 
Begins - Beginning of January 
Ends - End of April. 


Orientation ; First te’o to three weeks - include 

observational visits and orientation 
meetings irrf-th the faculties in charge 
of case work and ^oup work. 


Concurrent 
Field Work; 


Block Field ¥or k; 


Rest of the entire year. 

On Tuesdays and Fridays 12 to 14 hours 
basis. Morning placement in case work 
and evening in group x^rork. 

Efforts are made to give progressively 
complex experience in the use of these 
two skills during the 1st year. 

Nil : 


2nd Tear 

Study Tour ; Nil 

' Supervision ; By Agency supervisors and if necessary 
, by Field Uork Assistants or Faculty 
Members Incharge, 

Both (Sxoup and Individual methods are 



Orientation; 


Concurrent 
Field ¥orkf 


Camps: 
SupervisdrY Practice; 


Visit-S to Social iJelf :.re agencies and orien- 
tation meeting with faculty members incharge 
of respective specialisation. 

The practice differs from specialization to 
specialization. For Example in Labour, 

Tribal, Hural Welfare; etc., the emphasis is 
on giving block field work for at least two 
months every term. In Family and Child 
Welfare and Medical and Psychiatric Social 
Hbrk, only concurrent field vrork on the 
same basis in the first year, is given in 
the first term, and in the second terra, 
first two months are given for concurrent 
field work while the last two months are 
used for block field work. 

Placement is confined to the field of speci- 
alization only, and the emphasis varies from 
specialization to specialization, with regard 
to use of skills, and learning about the 
specific setting, administrative process, 
geared to the field of specialization. , 

Differs from specialization to specialisation; 
in some, supervision is done directly by the 
Faculty incha'rge of the Department; in others 
through Field Wbrk Assistants or agency super- 
visior., . Both individual conference and group 
discussion methods are used. 
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RESEAIiGH PROJECTS GOKDUCTED BI SOI4B SOCIAL WORK 
INSTITUTIOtB ^ 

I Delhi 3ohool of Social Vfork . 

1, Sob© Hsedi and Problems of Crippled Children - 1950 • 

2. Welfare Facilities in Delhi - 1954. 

3» Delhi Public Library - 1955. 

4, The Beggars Problems - 1956-57. 

5, Research-cui-wlotion Project in Envioronnontal Sanita'bifn 
- 1957-58. 

6, Sample Survey of the Handicapped in Delhi - 1957~59» 

II Institiile of Social Sciences - Kashi Vidva Peeth . 

1, A Pilot Project on a Study of Voluntary Participation 
in Social Services in Varanasi City, 

2, A Study of Causes of Destitution among Children at 
Allahabad. 

3, A Study of Deaf, Dumb and Mute in Varanasi. 

111. Xavier Labour Relations Institute - Jamshedpur . 

1, Pattern and Quality of Voluntary Social Services in 
Jamshedpur. 

2, Jfenagerial Mobility. 

3, Labnur-i'Ianagement Relations. 

IV, P.S.G. School of Social Work - Coimbatore . 

1. Problems Facing Working Women in Textile Industry in 
Coimbatore - 1957. 


2« Intensive Study of the Socio-economic conditions of the 
Hill Tribes in the Hilgiri District. 



•Attempts were made to collect from all the Institutions. Information 
given herie is derived from the reports sent to us. 



T. 


: . -t - S5 

Derw.rtment of Sociology & Social lilork^- IuoIsoow.> 

1, Grants-in-aid for Hcjalth, Edaoation andWelfaro. 

2, ■ Tho Cbangirg Pattom of Pfeirriago. 

3, Moods and Problens of Children of Lucknow. 

4, Medical Social Work in Luckno^J Hospital. 

Boabav Labon.r Institute . 

1. A case study of Labour -^lanagenent. 

2. Relations in tho India United Mill Ho. 1 Bonbay. 

VII, The Madras School of Soc ia l VJork . 

1, Beggar Problen-in Madras City - 1955 

2. Juvenile Dcliquency -1#7 

VIII, The Tata Institute of Social Services . 

1. Survey of Shopoiiag; Pkibits & Convention of the Public -1948 

2. Survey of Drink Pio^blens in Urban Areas of Bonbay State 
(cities) - 1949. 

3. Survey of Personal Care - 1954. 

4. UMESGO Fam Fariin Fundamental Education Evaluation Survey 
- 1955 0 

5. Survey of the Economic Conditions of Domestic Servants 
in Cheubur - 1957, 

6. Some Economic Aspect of Drink Problem in Vidarbha and 

i4arathawada xiroas of Bombay State (Towns) - 1953. ‘ 

7. The Surveys of Mi'!:.hapur - Implications of IndmstriiLisation 
and Family Budgets - 1958. 

8. A Survey of Probation . Services in India for Adult 
Offenders and Juvenile Deliquonts - I960, 

9. Monograph on Denotified Cormiunities (Ex-criminal Tribes) 
in the State of Bombay - 1960. • 

IQ, ■ Preliminary Survey of Tamia Development Project - 1959. 
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11, Basic Suarvey of Socio-ocoiioiaic ccmditions of -IgOO Tribal 
faMlies - 1959,, 

12. Survey of Living Conditions and Probloras of child 
of the Industrial ’"Jorker - 1959, 


13, Survey of Living Conditions and Problons of tho 
Tribal Children - 1959* 


14, Job Description and Evaluation Work - 1959. 


IX. Pacultv of Social Work, Baroda . 


1, A Study of Social and EeonoEdc Conditions of k'orking 
Glass of Baroda , 1952. 

2, A Survey' of the Graduates of tho Schools of Social 
Work ~ :#56. 

3, A Study of ProblOGs of VJorking Mothers in Baroda City- 1957 

X, Indian Institute of Social Welfare & Business Ifemagonont , V 

Galcutla. . 

1, Irapact of Factory Enolgjyxiont on tho Life of Workers - 
1958. 

2. Eiaploynent of VJorjon Workers in Jute Industry - 1957. 

3. Present & Future Durgapur - A Study of the Planned Indus- 
trialisation of Rural Area. 

4, Critical Evaluation of tho Labour Welfare Progranaes and 
thoir Iir^act on the Eifo of tho Labourers' of the- Coal 
Minos of Wost Bengal. 

XI, Institute of Social Services, Wiimla Nlketan,- Boiabav . 

■ ’ : ' ■■ ■■■ , : ■ , / . .J 

1, Incidence of Minor Illness in Single and Double 
Roon Tenenonts in Bombay City - 1953. 

XII, Departnont of Labour and Social W elfa re. Patna . 

1, Tride Unionism in Bihrcr. 

2, History of Trade Unionism in Indian Rail’ways. 

3, Tho Working of Tripasrfeite Bo^e* 

4, The Working of the.- Minimum Wages Act in Bihar. 
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VII 


SZLIABUS FOR MllKHIA SEVmtS (WaiM EXTENSION 

WORKERS) ■ 

COSTEKTS - OjRISMTATION TRAINING. 

No. periods 

A. Introduction to Rural Life 

41 

B. Social Sciences 

37 

C. Extension & Social Education 

32 

D. Other Activities 

70 

It' is recommended that the field work to be done in the 

village may be deleted from Orientation Training Course. 

GONTMTS - -JOB - TRAINING 


Introduction 

45 

Job Mo. 1 

No. of Hours 

To promote and develop in vi3.1age women an 
urge for better living. Improvement of the 
home and the community 

Theory 

75 

Practical work 

70 

Field Work 

70 

Job No. 2 


To organise and promote family and child 
welfare activities 


Theory 

60 

;Praptical 

75 


• Field Work 


60 



To establish Women's Organizations 
through cultural and recreational 
and other programmes. 


Theory 

75 

Practical 

60 

Field Work 

65 

b. 4 


To promote education for girls and 
improve the standard of living 
through scane economic programme, 
such as crafts. 


Thanry 

70 

Practical 

75 

Field Ifcrk 

60 


Job No. 5 


To help village women to improve 
agriculture and allied practices . 


Theory 

50 

Practical work 

50 

Field Work 

40 


Job No. 6 

To prepare and learn the use and maintenance 
of audio-visual aids* 


Theory 

:;45 

Practical 

45 

Field Work 



a) To develop minimum programme for, vomen and 
children and the family and to prepare work plans 
in co-ordination with village ccanmunity workers. 
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b) To establish working relationship with other 
organisations active in the same field, e.g. 
Sarvodaya, Bharat Sevak &liaj etc. 


c) To participate in peoples programmes such as 
PanchajTats, Co-operatives etc. 


d) To guide and supervise the women field staff 
and the women and children’s programme. 


Theory 

50 

Practical Work 

45 

Field Work 

35 


Job No, 8 

A. (a) To evaluate the programme, 

(b) To assess the work of other women workers 
helping with the programme. 

(c) To evaluate their ovm work. 

B. To maintain recordj registers, accounts etc., and to 
write reports. 


Theory 

45 

Practical Work 

40 


Field W>rk 


35 



SYL LIBITS FOR TIi ~: OKE YEA R TR&INIHG PBOGR&MME 

IK Ha '^:gr sciWc E for 

smii ks 

1. AGRICIILTITHE AKD AXLISD SUBJECTS 

Ob:^ 2 ctivess To. give guidance to farm housemves in their 

agricultural work. 

To effect increased food production in the 
villages. 

To help towards getting balanced diets for all, 

2. HEALTH AND SrlHITiTIOF 

Objectives; To be able to practise health habits in personal life 

and correct those which are defective. 

To assist the rural home makers in maintaining good 
health in their families and in keeping their houses 
and surroundings clean. 

To prevent diseases, 

3 . MOTHER AWD CHILD CARE 

Objectives; To take care of the expectant and nursing mothers. 

To take cai’s of infants and children. 

4. FOOD ABID HHTaiTia^! 

Objectives; To provide noalthy and nutritive diets to the family 

"^Athin the sumilable resources. 

To prepare foods in such a v.ay that their nuti-itive 
value is conserved. 

: :;:Tb :presei^prf obds'f; f': : ’ ■ v 

5. HOME makagime:^?t 

Objectives; To maintain a happy, healthy, well organised, beautiful 

home. To develop ability', to use the available resources 
for getting, the maximuia satisfaction. 
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6. CLOTHING 

Objectives: To provide suitable clothing for the fa::iily within the 

available resources. 

7. GMFTS . 

To learn to make articles from locally available and 
cheap materials for beautifying the home and for 
supplementing the family income. 

8. CO-OPEPATION 

Objectives: To appreciate the role and the value of co-operatives 

in the rural life, and in the Five-Year Plans. 

9. SIITEMSIOM PHILOSOPHY AND TECHHI9.1TES 

Objectives: To understand the philosophy of the fetension programme, 

the Community Projects and the National Extension Service. 
To study the effective approach and the or^nisation of 
group activities. 

To encourage vfomen and children to participate in all 
development activities. 

10 . OFFICE PROCEDURE hW PtECORDS 

To enable the Cjran Sevikas to i^rite reports and to 
maintain records, accounts, correspondence and diary. 


Ob j ectives : 
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ijL ' 

R EPORT QE THE STO 01 SOCIAL IJELFARE AND 

HSLEARE ag' BACK^fc^'~~ GLASSES. 

Vol. 1. 

CCMMITTEE OH HrflN PROJECTS mr DEmi 
July, 1959, 

RECQ-IMB-imTIONS 

III - Recruitment and Traia:iing of Welfare Personnel 

Reference 

S. ?Tq. He cormnenda. tion para lio . Pa.ge No 

206 (a) Category (a) positions - 'administrative & senior 

supervisory' - should be filled by persons -vri-th 
minimum graduate qualifications plus two years 
of training in social work. 

(b) Category (b) positions - 'intermediate super- 
visory' should be filled by persons recruited at 
the intermediate level with two years of training 
in social work, or in the alternative, from among 
graduates with one year of training in social work, 

(c) Category (c) positions - 'field level workers' - 
should be drawn from among matriculates with tvro 

years of training in social work 15 250 

207 (a) The Advisory Board on Social Welfare should be 

suitably reor^nised and provided with the neces- 
sary'’ executive machinery to undertake the follow- 
= 0:2 :lhg:;fuhdtt onsj^ -W: 
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Re commendation 


Reference 
Para No . Page No . 


for training institutions in the different 
fields of welfare; 

(ii) approval of the syllabi, of these institut- 
ions and definition of minimum standards 
for educational practice; 

(iii) development of text books and teaching 

materials based on Indian conditions; and 

(iv) development of field work programmes under 

the supervision of trained staff as an inte- 
gral part of the various training programmes 

(b) Steps should be taken to relate the admission 
policy of training institutions with the re- 
quirements of welfare personnel to man develop- 
ment programmes; personnel requirements should 
Gstimatod on a five years basis and the admis- 
sion policy should cover not only the total 
number involved but should also take into 
account the special welfare fields for which 
personnel are required, 

(c) As most of the existing training institutions 
are located in the urban areas, new training 
institutions should? us far as possible, be 
located in or within easy reach of rural areas 
so that the training programmes are conducted 

in a more appropriate setting. 

(d) I'Riile all new recruits will be drawn from 

among trained personnel, orientation courses 
should be or^nised for untrained personnel, 
already in position. 


42 258-259 
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S.No . Reconmiendation Reference 

' - * Pafa No, P. lo . 

208 (a) Undergraduate training programiaes should he 

ents for specific careers as mukh 3 ?a sevikas, 

(h) The undergraduate and graduate training 

programnes should he linked together so that 
experienced welfare workers could qualify 
themseives for higher responsibilities on the 
completion of suitable training courses. 44 259 

209 (a) The duration of the training course for gram 

sevilcas should be extended to a minimum period 
of two years. ... . 

(b) The various courses taught at the training cen- 
tres should be directly related to the actual 
duties and problems that the staff will be 
called upon to deal mth in the field, and 
more time should be set apart for courses on 
child-psychology, pre-%chool education and an 
understanding of the social forces that govern 
rural life. 

(c) A distinction should be dra\^m between domestic 
crafts and economic crafts and the gram sevikas 
should be made proficient to teach domestic 
crafts, as an alternative to providing a 
separate craft instructor. 

(d) Training programmes- should integrate class- 
room instruction with a field-work programme 
supervised by trained staff, this field-work 
programme should be phased over the two-year 
training period on the following basis:- 

period- 
■::v;:|eenire: wi^ 

iiyen. to:'the;''-tr 
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Recommendation Reference 

Para No « Pa 

specific items of the programme over a 
period of a year as a supplement to class- 
room instructionj and 

(ii)an extended period of field work, say 3 
months, during which time the trainee will 
be posted to work >ri.th a gram sevilca and 
vdll shoulder responsibilities th£.t are 
almost equivalent to the actual work 
situation... 

(e) In or^er to further enrich the field-work experience. 
Government should entrust the training institutions 
with projects and programmes on an experimental basis. 

The successful methods evolved in these projects could 
also be adopted in other projects 

(f) New training centres should appropriately be located 
near other training centres at block headquarters. 

(g) The two distinct training programmes for gram sevilcas 
conducted at present by Kasturba Gandhi National 
Memorial Trust and the Home Economics iS-ng, should 
be integrated at an early date on the following 
lines 

(i) the content of the two standards should be 
identical 5 

(ii) minimum training standards should be observed 
by both programmes in respect of the number of 
trained teachers, the teacher-pupil ratio, 
the organisation of field work, the mainte- 

' nance of libraries and the scientific orient- 
ation given to trainees | 

(iii) text books should be prepared in the context 
of field conditions I and 

(iv) each training centre should have at least one 
trained teacher drawn from the field of 
education, another from home economics and 

a third from social welfare. The cooperation 
of visiting lecture^^s can be secured from the 
rural extension training centres for the 
conduct of courses on agriculture and animal 
husbandry...,,-... 
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Reconime-ndatlon Reference 

Para Ho . Page No .' 

(h| Periodic refresher courses should he organised 
for trained field-staff, who. 'have completed a 
period on the lines followed by the Home Economics 
Hing 

(i) for those al-ready serving in the field or in supervisory posit: 
short term in service training should to provided so as to brini 

them on par with others who may receive the 

proposed training.... • 

(j) Orientation courses should be provided for all 
the technical personnel, namely, teachers, engi- 
neers, doctors and other health personnel who are 

required to work among Scheduled Tribes or in 
Scheduled Areas,.,, 

(k) iijith regard to the content of the training program- 
mes for the auxiliary nurse-cum-midwives undertaken 
by the Ministry of Health, a standard syllabus 
should be followed which should include a course 

. ■f , ^ 

in family planning 58 262-264 

(a) A minimum standard should be maintained in the 
recruitment of teachers for the training centres 
in terms of training and experience in their 
particular fields of specialisation e.g, education, 
home economics and social welfare work. . . 

(b) Incentive should be given to attract teachers of 
the necessary calibre to these training centres in 
terms of improved salary scales, special allowances 
and arrangements for deputation from existing 
departments .... 

(c) Orientation programmes should, be provided for these 
teachers In terms of special .requirements of a , . . . " 
welfare programme,.,. 



S.No 


Rsference 
Para No. Page Ito . 
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RecoEBaendatiOn 


(d) Refreaher courses should be organised at 
intervals to keep these teachers in touch 
with changing problems in the welfare field.. 59 264 

211 (a) The minimum educational qualification of 

the trainees should be the matriculation 
standard. . , . 

(b) The trainees may prefereably be dram from 
mthin the age group 25 - 35 years,... 

(c) The trainees should be selected from among 
persons mth a rural teckground. . . . . . 

(d) The trainees, especially those recruited for 

work in tribal areas, should be assisted 
during the training period in acquiring pro- 
ficiency in the local language..., 62 265-266 


/V.T.Varkey/ 



